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he served by his existence. 


~~ HEN the Marquis of Kinsgear left 
#| the police court in company with Mr. 
-| Sharpe, that acute solicitor looked 
| at his watch and observed that, as it 
—==| was nearly five o'clock, the Duke 
| of Courthope would have certainly 
arrived from Beaumanoir, and would 
| then be found waiting his son’s ar- 
: rival at this favourite meeting-place 
| of Conservative noblemen in Pall 
Mall, which was established by the 
Duke of Wellington, during the Re- 
= form riots of 1831, as a bulwark 
against democracy, and numbers 
more dukes among its members than 
any similar institution yet invented. 
BZ The young man walked in a list- 
Z, less way down Regent Street and 
Waterloo Place, wondering for what 
———" object he was born and what purpose 
He had nothing to do but attend guards and . 





parade now and then, escort a royal carriage, put on his armour at a levee 
or a drawing-room, and answer when he was called my lord, as he was a 
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642 YOUNG BROWN. 


hundred times a day by persons over whom he had no control and in whose 
fortunes he had no interest whatever. Life seemed to have no zest or 
prospect for him, When he had now and then felt a desire for promotion 
or some of those distinctions about which his brother officers seemed 
reasonably anxious, one or another of them had said, ‘‘ Come, come, 
Kinsgear, what’s the use of this or that to you? If you send in an 
application you are sure to get it, and it makes no difference at all to you, 
while it will make me a man or a mouse.” The road to honours was so 
straight and open before him that they lost all value in his eyes. Com- 
missions, appointments, rewards, special services were very small things 
to the heir of two dukedoms and half-a-dozen of the largest estates in the 
kingdom. If he could have followed the bent of his own inclination he 
would have travelled, or possibly devoted himself entirely to scientific 
pursuits, making thereby an escape from the rank and splendour which 
oppressed and weighed him down. He was never so happy as when 
occupied with some work which made him forget he was a marquis, and 
more than once he had thought over the accounts of mysterious disap- 
pearances, and considered whether he could not slip away out of sight 
and mind altogether for a few years. Satiety had seized upon him though 
he was not twenty. He had no desires because he had only to wish and 
to have. He had no appetites because they were all gratified as soon as 
born. He was weary of amusement, and no kind of gambling or debau- 
chery which sometimes help the idle rich to kill their days had any 
attractions for him. He did not want to win any one’s money by bets on 
. & horse-race, he had enough and more than enough for his use as it was. 
It gave him no pleasure to see two or more poor brutes flogged and 
spurred till one thrust its nose a foot before the other’s nose, He had no 
delight in sitting upon an uncomfortable seat while four violent young 
-horses pulled his arms almost out of their sockets by leather straps 
attached to bars of steel in their mouths. To gallop over rough ground 
for miles after an animal which was of no use when caught was not sport 
to him, and when put up to his neck in a Scotch hole to wait all night for 
deer he had been found fast asleep. What are called London pleasures 
were stale and flat to him. His temperament was cold, and devoid of 
sensuality. He had been used from childhood to the spare table of his 
French-bred mother, and had no taste for high-seasoned dishes. When 
he was asked out to dinner he waited for a plain slice of meat, and seldom 
got enough to eat or got it plain. His favourite drink was seltzer-water 
and raspberry syrup, which he never got at all; so he left grand banquets 
very hungry, and grudged the time they took. Once he tried to interest 
himself in theatricals, and he still liked to see a good play, but before his 
presence had been observed three times in the stalls, he was invited behind 
the scenes by the lessee and manager. Then all the illusions of the stage 
and the footlights vanished ; and when the lessee assured him with a 
wink that he would guarantee his lordship not only ten per cent. but 
many other pleasant things besides if he would take the whole theatre, 
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actors, actresses and all, into his own hands, Lord Kinsgear yawned and 
never went to sup with him again. His existence had become a mere weary 
round of dressing and undressing, and doing things he did not want to do, 

His Grace the Duke of Courthope, however, had as keen an enjoy- 
ment of life as ever. His phacton, which was drawn up before the Carlton 
Club when Lord Kinsgear arrived, was the best appointed equipage in 
London. Its horses were matched to a hair. They were not only a 
perfect pair in size, height, and colour, but in the much more essential 
particulars of temper and action. They moved like well-regulated clock- 
work, and the Duke had only to sit still, the model of a noble chartoteer, 
while they picked their graceful nimble way through streets and squares. 
His Grace was in the morning-room waiting for his son, and surrounded 
by a crowd of deferential people eager to tell him the latest news, and all 
they knew and all they did not know. An ex-Premier, a future Premier, 
the Conservative whip, the owner of the Derby favourite, and the owner of 
the Opera House, were all with him, and the judge who had tried the last 
divorce case. They were all laughing, some of them had been betting on 
the probable numbers of a division in the Commons that night, and they 
were all going to dine together when the House of Lords was up, to have 
the bets decided when the telegrams came in. 

Lord Kinsgear, though not a member of the club, was well inane to 
the porters, and passed the mahogany doors without question. He was 
in a manner born a member, and would certainly be elected as soon as he 
came of age; so the porter merely said, ‘‘His Grace is in the morning- 
room, my lord,” and the young nobleman went straight into his father’s 
presence. 

When the Duke of Courthope saw his son enter the room he seized 
the ex-Premier familiarly by the arm, and swinging him round, walked to 
meet the Marquis, talking privately and earnestly. 

“‘ My son—Lord Lurker,” said the Duke rather excitedly, looking from 
the ex-premier to Lord Kinsgear; and then he added rapidly, ‘‘ The 
Ministry will be out in less than a week, and I have the offer of an 
appointment in the Household, or in Dublin for you, so you had better 
think which you will have, and thank Lord Lurker, who has remembered 
you before any one else.” The Duke drew himself up with a sense of 
personal importance, half touching, half funny. 

Lord Kinsgear looked down and appeared embarrassed, but he took the 
offered hand of Lord Lurker and stammered some commonplace words 
of acknowledgment, which the Duke supplemented in a manner altogether 
falsome and extravagant, as though it had been the most wonderful. and 
honourable thing ever known that a choice of situations not unlike those 
of grooms or footmen should have been offered to his son. 

‘‘T shall never forget the kindness which has been shown to me by my 
Suvrin while life lasts,’ said the Duke, who pronounced one of the royal 
appellations in the old-fashioned way, and he seemed offended that his son 
did not evince a gratitude equally demonstrative. 
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Lord Lurker said he would take care that both places should be kept 
open for a week, and then hurried off to the House of Commons with the 
future premier, Lord Comyn, who had talked himself into a position of 
great importance, by never giving an opinion or saying anything with a 
clear meaning. 

‘‘T think you should have been a little more civil,” said the Duke 
dryly to his son when they were gone. ‘‘ There are plenty of people who 
would give their ears for such an offer.”” His Grace settled his handsome 
whiskers in his cravat with a displeased air, for he felt that the fruits of 
his influence and parliamentary connection were slighted by his son. 

Lord Kinsgear explained that he had no intention of showing any want 
of politeness or good manners, but the Duke’s feathers had been a good 
deal rufiled, and his voice was almost stern when he spoke next. 

‘Have you seen Sharpe ?’’ his Grace asked impatiently. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Lord Kinsgear, ‘‘ and I have got so much money for you 
in my pocket that I cannot button my coat.” 

‘‘ Well,’ answered his Grace, whose face immediately broke into that 
frank and delightful smile of his, ‘‘ fortunately there’s the phaeton outside ; 
I suppose we can lift it into the boot ? Come downstairs. If old Boldjo 
or Grimby were to see us handling bank-notes together, they would be 
coming round us with some of their confounded subscriptions, and Boultbee 
would carry the news all over the town before he was an hour older.” 

The father and son descended from the upper world together down into 
one of those dim little boxes under ground, which are supposed to be 
dressing-rooms, but which are commonly used for election purposes and 
private interviews between the members of the club and strangers who 
come to see them on business. The money having there changed hands, 
and the Duke of Courthope being restored to high good-humour, his Grace 
recurred again to the kindness of the Minister who had actually bound 
himself by a promise before the seals of office were in his hands. 

‘‘My own opinion is rather in favour of Dublin,” said the Duke, 
knitting his brows reflectively as if discussing an affair of vast importance. 
‘‘ The Household is all very well, but, by George, if you slip up you're done 
for. You may have your own way more with the Lord Lieutenant. They 
offered to make me Viceroy five years ago, through Colonel Spinner, the 
whip, whom you saw with us just now, but I would not spend the money 
necessary upon it. Lord Lackington is to go out now; he has plenty of 
money and a new title. He is sure to make up a good deal to you; but 
you must steer clear of his daughters,” added the Duke, laughing, “for 
he has got a son, and is sure to spend all his money on his place before it 
has done with him. Lord Hanaper will be Chief Secretary: he has just 
come of age, and has taken a double first at Oxford I hear, besides being 
the Premier’s nephew. Lord Algernon Placard-Cardwell, your cousin, 
Frank Simony, and Augustus Trecorne will be your brother aide-de-camps, 
and you may pass a season very pleasantly between the Phenix Park and 
the Kildare Club.” 
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** My lord!” cried a loud excited voice at the door, while an impatient 
knock was heard for admittance. 

‘‘ Come in,” said the Duke of Courthope, more or less displeased that 
any one should presume to disturb him without express permission to do so. 

‘“‘ My lord,” said Colonel Spinner, the Conservative whip, for it was he, 
and he spoke in an agitated way, ‘‘ have you heard the news? There’s 
a mutiny in India, and our vote of want of confidence must be shelved. 
We are bound not to harass the Ministry till the trouble’s over.” 

‘‘ By George!” thundered the Duke in amazement; “ that’s mighty 
sudden. ‘Tell me all about it.’ And he listened with curious emotion 
whilst the Conservative whip poured out to him the tidings which had 
just come by telegraph, after which he hurried to scatter his intelligence 
into other ears. Then Lord Kinsgear spoke : 

‘“‘ Father,” said he, with a flushed cheek and a kindling eye, address- 
ing the Duke with an affectionate earnestness not habitual to him— 
‘‘ Father, let me volunteer for active service in one of the regiments which 
will be ordered out for India.” 

‘By all means. Most proper,” answered the Duke of Courthope. 
‘‘ We will go together to the Commander-in-Chief at once. The country 
is in danger, and your place is in the front. Egad, I wish I was ten years 
younger, I would put on my sword and swing into my cavalry saddle again.”’ 

His Grace looked very gallant and knightly as he spoke. There 
was not a nobleman in the kingdom who would have ridden to battle with 
a braver or a calmer heart. Born in other times, he would have done 
England as good service as Chandos or Sydney. He was merely out of 
his place in an age of commerce, and did not know how to deal with it; 
but directly the sound of the clarion was heard from afar, all the instincts 
of a race of soldiers awoke inhim. A courtier in expectancy, a petty place- 
hunter but an hour ago, he was transfigured into a knight and a warrior, 
ready to give his only son, his very life, for England. 


CHAPTER II. 
OutTWARD Bovunp. 


Tue seaport of Southampton, a county in itself, is one of the liveliest 
towns in England. Its climate is mild, the scenery around it lovely with 
woods and waters. Something joyous and agreeable is always going on 
there. Provisions of all kinds are abundant, and the whole popula- 
tion of the place seems to be perpetually feasting, courting, laughing, 
merry-making, and driving about in little pony carriages, which are made 
to perfection nowhere else. It must have been always a cheerful town, for 
even when it had been pillaged by the Danes and sacked by the French 
and Genoese, those foreigners considered it such a salubrious residence, 
that many of them made it their winter quarters and afterwards married 













































































646 YOUNG BROWN. 


or settled in* the neighbourhood. It is still a popular strangers’ home, a 
larger, airier ‘‘ Laycessetare Squarr,” or one of our international cities of 
refage—only gayer than the rest of them. 

.. We, the present Great Britons, having now determined so firmly never 
to be slaves that we have set our resolution to music, and sing it lustily 
out to each other over our cups, of course think it becoming to forget all 
about the Danes, the French, and the Genoese, save when we draw bills 
upon them at usance for commercial purposes like fine Great British gen- 
tlemen not. unacquainted with vulgar fractions. ‘‘ Pooh, my dear sir,” 
says':Consols,.M.P. and drysalter, ‘“‘ Danes, indeed! Very good people, 
I-dare say " (oh, the bold Consols, what dare he not say, the substantial 
man ?); ‘‘ but no army, no navy, no trade to speak of. The French are all 
lunatics. Everything worth having in France belongs to.us. We have 
nearly all her scrip, shares, and public companies. If we sent a few 
sheriff’s officers over to Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, we might sell up 
France, goods and chattels. The Genoese are filigree silversmiths and 
opera-singers with a debased currency. Not a butcher in their city knows 
how to cut a sirloin of beef, not one of their cooks knows how to roast 
a joint or boil a potato. We could knock their fetid docks and rotten 
rickety warehouses about their ears with a single iron-clad—Armstrong, 
you know, and that kind of thing, or Whitworth.” 

So the pretty modern city of Southampton, which sees a good deal of 
Consols, M.P. and his disciples, having an extremely well-frequented stump 
for peripatetic politicians, wears a very general appearance of festivity. It 
is musical with barrel-organs, and has some of the best perambulating 
brass bands in England, where street music is better than anywhere else 
in the world. It is alive with tumblers, cheap-jacks, conjurors, gipsies, 
and flower-girls. Rare and scanty are the memorials of the feudal strong- 
hold where, once upon a time, King Canute lived, and Queen Elizabeth 
held her court; and that fifth Charles, who was a world’s wonder, took ship 
and sailed away in his high splendid misery, passing from pale Britannia like 
some portentous shadow. Nothing but an ancient low-browed gate near a 
coachmaker’s shop remains upstanding of the storied past ; and the South- 
ampton of to-day is historically identified only with a joke of Lord 
Palmerston, a blunder of Garibaldi, the Hartley Institute, and her Majesty's 
Indian Service. It is the highway to Spain and Portugal, to Malta and 
Gibraltar, to the lovely Ionian Islands, which we have abandoned, to 
Turkey, which we are for ever so auxiously watching, and to that mag- 
nificent empire, far in the Eastern seas, which is slipping day by day from 
the uncertain grasp of masters who do not dare to think, and fear to act, 
lest newspapers and majorities should devour them. We do not deny that 
it is a superb inheritance which was bequeathed to us about a hundred 
years ago by that obscure Robert Clive of Shropshire and Mr. Hastings 
of Daylesford ; but we have cut off the entail. If another Clive and 
another Hastings were to arise and endeavour to resettle our estate upon 
our descendants, we should perhaps impeach them as we did before. 
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Very shrewd practical people, we English, with uncommonly clear ideas of 
our own interests ; also an intense love of valour and wisdom, with much 
scorn for official and military mediocrity. 

Likewise a fine appetite for broiled sole belongs to certain of our upper 
classes, and nowhere is it enjoyed to more perfection than at Radley’s 
Hotel. Therefore, upon a certain morning not long after the news of the 
Indian Mutiny reached London, a large party were seated at breakfast in 
that inn, where more gad partings have taken place than anywhere else in 
Britain. It is always fine at Southampton, and the air was so soft that 
the large bow windows of a pleasant room stood wide open, and the party 
seated round the solid English table at Radley’s could see the good ship 
Tanjore, which had been freighted by Government to carry troops by 
steam to India. The blue-peter was flying at her mast-head, and the 
hurrying of eager footsteps to and fro upon the deck betokened that she 
would lift her anchors very soon. 

There were at least five hundred parties that day at Southampton, 
where hope was whispered amidst tears and sobs, and eyes which kindled 
betwixt pain and pride, as sons and brothers, with some husbands, said 
farewell to their dearest before they went away to fight in Paynimrie. 
The persons with whom this story is concerned, however, were the Duke 
of Courthope, his cousin, charming Lady Overlaw, ‘Colonel Oakes, of the 
1st Lancers, General Violet, who was going out to India as Commander- 
in-Chief, vice Sir Shewell Staffers, recalled, and one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who had met together at the Duke of Courthope’s invitation. 
His Grace, with perfect good taste, had come round to Southampton in his 
yacht, to take farewell of his son, the Marquis of Kinsgear, who, tired of the 
inanities of London life, had exchanged into the 1st Lancers. His lord- 
ship had been taught from his childhood that soldiering is the only em- 
ployment fit for noblemen, and he looked extremely well and self-satisfied 
in his new uniform, for he felt that he had at last an occupation more ex- 
hilarating than signing his name upon sheets of stamped parchment. 
Such great folk seldom make much fuss about their sentiments. Probably 
nothing but the call of the last trumpet would have visibly disturbed any 
one of them. The Minister was quite a new type of politician who has 
lately sprung up in the public life of England—the mushroom growth of 
hazy weather, possibly ; at least there were some who hoped it would not 
strike root in our soil and flourish. His name was Schnapsgelt—Hermann 
Schnapsgelt. He was a man of foreign origin, who had been an eminent 
bill-broker in the city of London, and had a remarkable head for figures. 
He had never turned his attention to polities, but he had taken them up 
when they came in his way as a business investment. This is how he 
chanced to be placed as a manager of the British Navy. There was a certain 
Lord Dullington who had been made a Premier by rival jealousies, and had 
promptly got into a scrape with a budget prepared by his brother-in-law, 
who knew much of fox-hunting, but nothing of finance. Dullington’s 
brother-in-law was, however, a man of resource, and having heen in his 

























































648 YOUNG BROWN, 
youth attached to the Mission at Frankfort, where Hermann Schnapsgelt 
kept open house, he had recommended the Premier to go to Hermann 
Schnapsgelt for advice in their mutual difficulties. The German bill- 
broker was at first very obsequious, and having settled in England, bringing 
his hospitalities with him, he expressed a hope that they would dine with 
him at Streatham, but would have nothing further to do with them, except 
on Sundays. His case was not unlike that of a Mr. Baring, who, when 
offered a post in the Ministry, replied that ‘“ he never wasted his time.” 
Schnapsgelt had inherited a business which had branch establishments at 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome, Madrid, and Vienna. He had no 
particular interest in England except as a centre of commerce for the time 
being. He thought the climate damp and foggy, and would much 
sooner have lived at Naples or Constantinople as soon as the thing could 
be settled that way. He was a cosmopolitan, and did not really care a 
button what nation was uppermost. All his property was in convertible 
paper and could be easily carried in a good-sized portmanteau. There 
would be always Government loans and stocks enough somewhere or other 
to increase it. No revolution or change in the affairs of Great Britain or 
any other State could seriously affect him. If our three kingdoms had 
been suddenly submerged in the sea he would only have lost a mahogany 
desk or two, a chair and a carpet, for he rented his counting-house in 
London, and was a merchant who had not ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
perishable goods in the world. Obviously a difficult fish to catch, Mr. 
Hermann Schnapsgelt ; still he was caught, because, like other men, he had 
his weak point. He had observed that Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
statesmen kept him waiting about in their anterooms and snubbed him be- 
cause he had not a handletohisname. His firm had not a representative 
nobleman, and they wanted one, because he would make a useful commer- 
cial traveller. So when Premier Dullington came to him again and again 
with that miserable maze of figures in his weak weary head, Schnapsgelt 
said at last that he thought he might make arrangements with his firm 
to retire for a little while and set the accounts of Great Britain to 
rights, for a seat in the Cabinet. So the Premier, a most worthy and 
conscientious nobleman, having consented to these terms, the Right 
Honourable Hermann Schnapsgelt, M.P., had come down to Southampton 
in the routine way to see some British troops off in a ship which he had 
hired at a high price, having observed that the feelings of the public 
towards the army had undergone a great change, and thinking truly it 
might throw some obstacle in the way of the speedy realization of his 
wishes about the baronies, if he did not show an ostentatious anxiety for 
the comfort of military men in times of crisis. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Oakes, who commanded the I1st Lancers, was 
the ideal type of a soldier, brave, frank, straightforward. During the 
twenty years he had been in the army he had never given or disobeyed an 
unreasonable order. As far back as the name of Oakes could be traced 
in our annals, it had been borne, and worthily borne, by a soldier. The 
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Colonel had a collection of arms which had been gathered by one of his 
ancestors after another upon every battle-field where the flag of England 
had been displayed—long two-handed swords from the Crusades, horses 
pistols from Blenheim and Oudenarde, scimitars from Egypt, daggers 
from Arikera, and more modern arms from Assaye and from Waterloo. 
Better soldier, better gentleman, never wore a spur. He had accepted the 
Duke of Courthope’s invitation to show his respect for the peerage, for 
which he had a mighty old-fashioned liking, which had nothing in common 
with meanness or servility, and he honestly wished to welcome his new 
officer, Lord Kinsgear. 

General Violet, who was about to win such deathless fame at Delhi and 
Lucknow, was a courtier, so frail and delicate that it would seem a breath 
of wind might blow him away. It was said by ribald cornets and impu- 
dent ensigns that he wore stays and combed his hair with a spoon ; but he 
was so calm under fire, such a chivalrous paladin in battle, so cool in danger, 
so thoughtful in the camp and on the march, that war-worn veterans bowed 
their heads respectfully when his name was mentioned, and thought that he 
was so great they could not remember whether he had any weaknesses. 

The breakfast was drawing to its close when the Duke of Courthope 
rose, and filling his glass with champagne which had been sent from his 
own yacht and stood in iced decanters on the table, he bowed with infinite 
grace to General Violet, and drank success to the expedition in a courteous 
and effective speech of few words. The General answered rather affectedly 
till he spoke of the fighting in store, and then his delicate cheek flushed 
and his pale blue eye kindled with a strange fire ; for the hero peeped 
out from the carpet knight. The First Lord then got up, and in short 
business-like language proposed the health of Lord Kinsgear, saying some 
sensible things about the accommodation and provisions he would find 
aboard ship, where every convenience had been provided for his lordship 
—‘‘and of course,”’ added Mr. Schnapsgelt, with a queer look, ‘for all 
the officers of the gallant 1st.’’ Lord Kinsgear answered, and modestly 
asked permission to propose the health of Colonel Oakes, dwelling upon the 
pleasure which he felt at the prospect of serving under such a distinguished 
soldier. And then the Duke of Courthope proposed the health of the Ju- 
nior Lord, and with considerable tact referred to his paramount authority, 
which made Mr. Schnapsgelt smile inwardly, for he knew that he had no 
authority, and did not wish to have any, being merely a lay figure in the 
State, like other Ministers, but he gallantly drank the health of Lady 
Overlaw, and forbore to talk politics. Her ladyship thanked him wittily, 
for ladies make admirable complimentary speeches, and bowed over her 
glass to the Duke. After this General Violet and Colonel Oakes got up, 
and shook hands with their host, who looked very tall and stately, and 
was most kind. The Lord of the Admiralty made an excuse to leave 
the room, and was soon seen walking towards the Tanjore, arm-in-arm 
with his secretary, that the reporters of the press might see him. 

“‘Good-by, and good fortune,” said the Duke simply to his son. 
31—5 
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The young man stood very near to his father, with his sword, which he 
had just taken from the wall, unslung in his left hand. The Duke of 
Courthope took it, drew it, tried its temper, and then girded it round his 
son’s waist. As he did so the stately head drooped, and his lips, for 
the first. time in his life, just touched Lord Kinsgear’s forehead. The 
Marquis pressed his father’s hand silently. There was a mute compact 
between them. It meant: ‘‘ Return again another conqueror of our 
ancient race, or return no more,’ and the young man’s heart and hand 
had mutely answered, ‘I will.” 

Then said Lady Overlaw, ‘“‘ Beau Cousin, I have a parting gift for 
you.’ She handed him a scarf, and as he put it on, she knelt down 
gracefully, and fastened a pair of gold spurs upon his heels, of the regi- 
mental pattern. ‘‘ You will ride with my colours to the front,”’ she said, 
‘‘and my parting gift is a charger.” 

“* Very kind,’’ said the Duke, in his grand way, and then he added 
half-aside to his son—‘‘ Perfectly broke. Tom Sheward chose the horse 
for her. It is a golden bay, with black points, and I rode it myself yes- 
terday with the troops in the park.” 


CHAPTER III. 
‘cT HE GEORGE.”’ 


At Southampton, and at every other town between Southampton and 
London, there is an inn called ‘‘ The George.’ There is no particular 
reason why the Hampshire people should be so demonstratively loyal to 
the House of Hanover; but it is certain that they are so, and though the 
George Inns are not such fine inns as the new monster hotels which we 
have imitated from the Germans and Americans, they are comfortable old 
English abiding places, with sound ideas of roast and boiled and beer. 

While the grand party invited by the Duke of Courthope were break- 
fasting at Radiey’s, there was a very different group of people assembled 
at the George, a tavern of humbler pretensions, situated near the water- 
side, at the bottom of the High Street. Mr. and Mrs. Brown and Mr. 
Mowledy had all found their way from Wakefield-in-the-Marsh, to take 
leave of the soldier boy who was about to drift for ever away from them 
in search of fortune. 

Young Brown met his mother with rather a shame-face at first, and 
felt by no means so proud of his uniform in her presence as he was out of 
it. But by-and-by, perceiving, rather by some mysterious instinct than 
from anything she said, that his mother was not really displeased with 
the career he had chosen, he began to take heart, and patronised her, as 
boys will, and showed her about the town. 

As for Thomas Brown, the events which had lately succeeded each 
other in his family had been altogether too much for him. First, there 
had been that queer start in London, of which he could neither make head 
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nor tail, except that Madge had been ill-used by somebody he would have 
liked to punch till he was tired. Then there was that surprising child 
of his first ‘‘ ’listing for a sojer, an naew gwine to Injy,” why, he could 
not make out, seeing that the boy had a good home and plenty of victuals. 

Moreover, Tom Brown was utterly lost in his Sunday clothes, and 
almost disappeared in a portentous blue coat with brass buttons, twenty 
years old, and much too large for him, except at the waist, where it was 
too short, and displayed a pair of pocket flaps half the way up his back. 
Upon the whole an uncomfortable coat, and Mr. Brown passed the day 
chiefly by the taproom fire of the George Inn, wondering whether he 
might take it off. Not so his wife. She quite bloomed back into youth 
and beauty under the excitement which oppressed and fatigued her hus- 
band. Her step was as light and elastic as that of a girl as she walked 
arm-in-arm with her tall son through the streets of the merry seaport. A 
line from Mr. Mowledy to Colonel Oakes had obtained the young recruit 
a day’s leave to accompany his family, and it is doubtful whether mother 
and son had ever before been so happy as during the last hours they ever 
spent together. 

Madge had brought her ten pounds with her, carefully wrapped up in 
paper, and had given her son injunctions not to open the packet till he 
got to India, fearing with motherly foresight that the precious hoard she 
had kept for him so long might waste away before he really wanted it if 
he touched it now. She had brought him, too, a very respectable kit of 
linen, and much flannel, which rather embarrassed him when he got to 
his destination. Whatever she had of value, or that she thought might 
be turned to some account—an old silver pencil-case, a turquoise ring, 
perhaps worth half-a-crown, and a broken garnet brooch, which she had 
found among her things and had mended—were brightened up and scoured 
till they shone, and put aside for him. The Curate had added a Bible 
and two sovereigns to these treasures as his gift, and Tom Brown had 
bought a serviceable clasp-knife at Dronington, that being the instrument 
he had personally found of most use in life; and his son had often occa- 
sion to rejoice, on many a toilsome march, and at many a night bivouac, 
that it had not been forgotten. He said afterwards that this clasp knife 
was the best friend he had during the campaign which followed, and it 
now hangs up in his library, a well-worn relic of the wars. 

They dined together at one o’clock, father, mother, and son, Mr. 
Mowledy being discreetly absent, too fine a gentleman to intrude his 
presence where it could only be a source of embarrassment. Tom Brown 
took almost a solemn leave of his son, bidding him be an honest man let 
what would come of it, and as he had turned to soldiering to set about it 
with a will. Then he drew out his big silver watch, as large as a turnip, 
and thrust it awkwardly into his son’s hand. 

‘‘ She had better go wi’ yow, lad,” said the rough fellow. ‘I’ wunt 
much matter to Oi wats o’clok till you be baek wi’ us agin.” 

His wife gave him a sounding kiss in exchange for his watch, and 
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called him her “old man” with rustic fondness, after which they all 
took a deep draught of beer from the same pot in silence, Mrs. Brown 
joining for the first time in the family potations. 

‘“‘°T yale be sweeter, Madge, since thee hast putt thy beak into ’t, 
wench,” said her husband, and, lighting his pipe, he sat behind it, 
blinking like an owl, watching wife and first-born with a tenderness 
perhaps none the less deep and eloquent for being inarticulate. They 
sat at a little distance from him near the window, while he smoked by 
the fire. The mother and son were wonderfully alike; and to-day, 
looking as she did so young and spirited and handsome, they might have 
been taken for brother and sister. 

They did not speak. William Brown had exhausted all the gallant 
babble with which he had tried to hide his feelings in the morning, when 
he patronized and protected his mother, stopped her to gape at the 
Indian jugglers who tumbled for pence in the streets, or to listen to the 
German bands, who performed before every hotel where there was 
@ new arrival of importance. All his boyish bravado was gone now, and 
his heart sank with a sad foreboding that mayhap he should see that 
sweet matronly face, and those dear, loving, motherly eyes no more. 
Possibly she may have answered his unuttered thoughts unconsciously 
and without speech. She took the boy’s shapely hand in her own, and 
patted and caressed it as she sat beside him, cheering and comforting 
him with unspoken hopes and silent blessings, and an inward assurance 
of his future welfare. She was very proud of him; she loved him 
above everything on earth; she would have died for him; he was the 
one link betwixt her and happiness. When he was gone, her life would 
be very dull; but she had no wish to detain him. She would not have 
stopped him on his way now if she could have done so. Something told 
her that her boy had found the occupation fitted to him, and that all was 
for the best. 

‘‘Mrs. Brown—William,” said the mild voice of the Curate, inter- 
rupting her at length in these day-dreams, ‘‘ the Tanjore will be ready for 
sea in two hours, and whatever you have left todo must be done at once.”’ 

So the kit of linen and flannel, with stout pairs of boots, and a large 
home-made cake, and some bottles of currant-wine, with two hams and 
a flitch of bacon for contingencies, were hoisted into a donkey-cart, which 
Tom Brown had hired for the purpose that morning, and the soldier, 
with his kinsfolk and the parson of his parish, walked soberly to the 
wharf where the great ship lay. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Goop-By, SWEETHEART. 


THE Tanjore got slowly under weigh, and as the Curate found out that 
she would anchor again in Southampton Roads to wait for the latest news 
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and despatches from land, an hour after the advertised time of her 
departure, the little company from Wakefield-in-the-Marsh remained on 
board till she got into deep water, being permitted to do so by the special 
intercession of Colonel Oakes, whom the Curate had already interested 
in his old pupil and fellow-fisherman. 

Mr. Mowledy almost felt himself young again, as he talked with the 
Colonel about their school-days, for though Mr. Mowledy was a Wyke- 
hamist and the Colonel an Etonian, the Curate had been thrown a good 
deal umongst Eton men whilst at college, and had even coached some of 
them for divers examinations. 80 he walked up and down the deck 
conversing with the smart officer who bore such a perfume of life, enjoy- 
ment, and adventure about him. 

‘You don’t remember Courthope at Eton, do you? Kinsgear he 
was then.” 

‘‘No,”’ answered the Curate, ‘‘I never met him.” 

‘‘T am sorry for that,’’ continued Colonel Oakes, ‘‘ but it doesn’t 
much matter. Ah! I can introduce you, and it is worth your while to 
know the Duke, as you take an interest in young Brown—because 
his Grace’s son, Lord Kinsgear, has just got a troop in my regiment, 
and, as all his letters and parcels are sure to come out in the Govern- 
ment despatch-bags post-free and carriage-free, you can send anything 
you have for young Brown under cover to Kinsgear, if you are on 
terms with the Duke.” 

The Curate was quite worldly wise enough to acknowledge the advantage 
of a friend at court under every possible circumstance, and he said so. 

‘* Well,’’ continued the Colonel, straddling all about the deck with his 
bold cavalry swagger. ‘‘There’s the Duke’s yacht Usprey in the offing 
yoncer. He has taken refuge there, I suppose, with the General and a 
large party, to be out of the din going on here, but he is sure to come-on 
board with Kinsgear, so look sharp and stick near me that you may not 
be out of the way at the right moment, for time is almost up, I fancy. 
The captain came on board with the latest mails five minutes ago.” 

As the Colonel spoke a signal flew up to the masthead of the Tanjore, 
and was immediately answered by the yacht, whose boats were already 
manned and lowered. The boatswain’s whistle piped all hands on deck, 
for there was man-of-war's discipline on board the Osprey, and presently 
the Duke of Courthope, Lord Kinsgear, and his guests, were seen 
descending the companion ladder, while the boat crews held their oars 
aloft in the attitude of saluting. His Grace, the Marquis, General Violet, 
and the Right Hon. Hermann Schnapsgelt, stepped one after the other into 
the long boat. The Marquis’s valet and stud groom got into the other, 
and several cases of champagne were put after them. 

‘‘ Give way, boys,” cried the captain of the Duke’s yacht, who had 
taken the helm of the long boat. He was an ex-lieutenant in the Navy, 
who had lost an arm at Navarino, and he had been glad to accept 
domestic service, because he had no interest at the Admiralty. ‘ Give 
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way, boys!” cried this veteran, jollily. The crew bent to their oars, and 
the long-boat of the Osprey, with its illustrious freight, flew over the sea 
towards the Tanjore, where the captain of the steamer, Colonel Oakes, 
and the chief officers of the Queen’s and merchants’ services stood waiting 
to receive them. They were all in high spirits, and a brisk breeze which 
was blowing set the very ends of their neckhandkerchiefs dancing and 
fluttering. It had, however, prevented Lady Overlaw from accompanying 
them, lest she should not appear to advantage wet through and raked by 
the wind. 

““T feel twenty years younger, Violet,” said the Duke, as the spray 
from a wave struck the boat’s prow and dashed over him. ‘I have not 
had such a ducking since we ran for the coast of Norway together to look 
after ptarmigan.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you make the voyage with us, Duke, at all events to 
Aden? The Osprey would go out as fast as we shall, and you might be 
home for the grouse on your Scotch moors,”’ observed General Violet. 

‘‘ What do you say, Benbow?” asked the Duke laughingly of his 
captain. ‘* Would the Osprey weather a white squall ?” 

‘¢ Ay, ay, sir,” answered Lieutenant Benbow, R.N. ‘ She would stand 
up to anything that the Mediterranean could show her, and more too.” 

‘¢ Will you join us if we run out with the first wind and give Dulling- 
ton the go-by ?” said the Duke to the Right Hon. Hermann Schnapsgelt. 
‘¢ Or are the cares of State too much for you?” 

‘‘T am afraid I am not a free man, Dvuke,’’ answered the Junior 
Lord, who did not take a joke very quickly. 

‘¢ Egad, I have a great mind to go myself,” continued the Duke. “Is 
the ship well found with provisions, Benbow ?” 

‘‘ Plenty of junk, your Grace!” replied the old sailor slyly, ‘if that 
will do?” 

‘‘ Rough it. Nothing like roughing it,” said his Grace, showing those 
handsome white ivory teeth of his, glistening and even as ever. His 
Grace had not the smallest intention of setting out on a broiling voyage 
to Egypt; there were at least a hundred and fifty reasons why he could 
not have done so if he would. He was involved in perfect mazes of cor- 
respondence which nobody but he himself could conduct, and which could 
not be left for a week to take care of themselves without an explosion, 
which would have been a windfall to all the cheap newspapers in the 
world. There were half-a-dozen people he was obliged to call on or to meet 
on particular days and at appointed hours. He had bills and notes of hand 
at short date to be renewed, annuities constantly falling due to pay, or he 
had to pacify and negotiate with the annuitants. He had children’s 
schooling to pay, Chancery suits to answer by interrogatories, arbitrations 
which had been going on for a dozen years, and might be suddenly 
brought to a close if not attended to. He was trustee under marriage 
settlements ; he was guardian of noble young wards who were travelling in 
Syria, and outrunning their credit. He frequently received a score of 
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letters by a single post, and could no more have absented himself from 
England than a horse harnessed to a mill-wheel can go for a pleasant roll 
in the meadows. Noblemen have their troubles like other people, only 
the Duke of Courthope just now had forgotten his, for he had lunched 
delightfully, and besides he was naturally courteous and kind, so that he 
really liked to give pleasure to those about him. It was a very inge- 
nious compliment to assure them that they were bound upon a voyage 
which he, the Duke of Courthope, would not disdain to make himself. 

The Minister of State fell back and made way, the general command- 
ing in chief of an army in war time stood aside, the naval veteran of a 
dozen sea-fights got up and held his arm in the form of a bannister, the 
boat’s crew lifted their oars aloft again in salute, and then the Duke of 
Courthope rose from his place of honour at the long-boat’s stern, a smile 
and kind word on his lips, and stepped on board the East Indiaman, fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance by his gallant company. The shrill 
whistle of the boatswain of the Tanjore piped out its honours to the 
great nobleman, in correct man-of-war’s notes, as his foot touched the 
vessel's plank, for there, too, the captain had notions of discipline, and 
was also a naval officer, who had been pinched out of his country’s ser- 
vice to make way for the son of a distinguished yarn-contractor, afore- 
time in office. 

‘¢ Mowledy !’’ Colonel Oakes called hastily out aside to the Curate, 
‘“‘bring up young Brown’s mother. She seems a decent-looking body, 
and the Duke is very good-natured—perhaps he'll take notice of her. 
He’s always doing kind things, and the General is with him, which is 
better still.” 

The Curate turned to look for Madge, and found her leaning against 
the bulwarks of the ship, deadly pale, and cowering as if she had been 
struck down. Her large blue eyes, almost starting out of her head, were 
fixed upon the handsome figure of the Duke of Courthope, who stood 
with his head thrown back, and a winning smile upon his lips, paying 
royal sorts of compliments to the captain of the Indiaman on the state of 
the Tanjore. : 

‘«‘ Mrs. Brown!’ said the Curate, gently taking her arm and trying to 
rouse her; ‘that tall gentleman just come on board is the Duke of 
Courthope, and standing near him is his son, the Marquis of Kinsgear, 
William’s captain. Colonel Oakes has promised to say a good word for 
your son; and you had better stand near me in case they should wish to 
ask you any questions about him.” 

But Madge was far beyond questions and answers for a while; the 
fixed and rigid look upon her poor startled face had gradually relaxed, 
her eyes closed as if to shut the sight of some evil thing that had haunted 
them, and she fainted, so that the good-natured intentions of Colonel 
Oakes and the Curate were frustrated. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Oakes?” inquired the Duke, seeing the two 
gentlemen look a little vexed. 
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‘‘Only a woman fainted. She is the mother of one of my raw 
recruits in Lord Kinsgear’s troop, and my old friend the parson here 
wanted to present her to him,” answered the Colonel. 

‘‘ Bless my soul! Woman fainted! Benbow, do you happen to 
have your medicine-chest in the boat?” exclaimed the Duke, speaking 
rather thickly, for the reaction of the wine and sea air was overtaking 
him. ‘ Where is she?” and his Grace strode to the place where Madge 
lay deprived of consciousness by some sudden emotion stronger than her 
powers of resistance. Her husband was seated on an officer’s bullock- 
trunk behind her, and supported her head upon his coarse knees, gnarled 
and knotted by a lifetime of labour. He looked up with blinking, 
puzzled eyes at the stately noble, so straight and tall, so condescending 
and impatient of grief or sickness. 

‘Is there any danger?” inquired the Curate of the ship’s doctor 
and the surgeon of the 1st, who had both hurried benevolently to offer 
their services at the first call for them. 

‘“‘ Oh, dear, no!”’ said the Duke, overriding disease and pain with his 
high-pitched strident voice, which brooked no contradiction. ‘It is only 
the heat of the weather and excitement, and that kind of thing.” His 
Grace never would admit that anybody was in danger till they were dead. 
His mind had no place for pity in it, it was so full of grandeur. 

‘“‘She is very weak, poor thing,” remarked the surgeon of the 1st 
compassionately, ‘‘ and that hectic flush, which looked so pretty half-an- 
hour ago upon her cheeks, does not promise her a long life.” As he 
spoke, and administered some simple cordial to her, Madge slowly opened 
her eyes, and the colour which had attracted the army surgeon’s atten- 
tion came back to her wan cheeks and lit them up again. The Duke of 
Courthope passed his hand across his forehead, as if he was trying to 
remember something he had forgotten. Then he turned very pale; an 
anxious expression came into his countenance, and it was succeeded by 
that determined wicked Wyldwyl look, which appeared in old busts and 
portraits at Beaumanoir, and which had evidently been seen upon the 
features of many generations of his ancestors when troubled or angry. 

As the boat which carried Madge and her husband with their friend 
the Curate back to Southampton parted from that which bore the Duke 
of Courthope ever farther and farther in an opposite direction, the band 
of the Ist struck up the old soldier tune of ‘The Girl I left behind 
me,” in which generation after generation of our troopers have said 
good-by to home and country when they went away to the wars. Then 
from boat and from terrace and balcony in the town—on the pier, and 
along the pleasant shores of the Hampshire coast, there went up prayers 
to God from fervent lips and over-burthened hearts. White kerchiefs 
fluttered out their kisses and blessings that the winds might bear them 
ever farther—farther than speech, farther than sound. 

The crew of the Osprey’s long-boat, and the clumsy fleet of barges from 
the town, having got clear of the troop-ship’s mighty draught, rested on 
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their oars to see the last of her. The Duke of Courthope stood erect and 
proud, waving his hat to Lord Kinsgear, who might be plainly seen a pro- 
minent figure on the quarter-deck between General Violet and the Colonel 
of his regiment. Madge also stood up, supported on the one side by her 
husband, and the other by the curate of her village, straining her fond eyes 
towards the spot where only a mother’s vision could discern her boy 
among the crowd of soldiers who leant cheering or weeping tearlessly over 
the ship’s side, about the forecastle. At last the huge paddles of the 
East Indiaman turned heavily round with a mighty thud, the sails of the 
Tanjore swelled, flapped and swelled again steadily, bellying to their 
work ; and as women wailed with sharp cries, and strong men hid their 
faces from each other, the Union Jack was hoisted, and the crowded trans- 
port stood out to sea. 





CHAPTER V. 
Mrs. Brown. 


Tuat was the last time Madge ever saw the Duke of Courthope ; and she 
died soon afterwards. She had met him once at the commencement of 
her life, and she now met him again at its close. Nothing had ever 
effaced the image of the handsome nobleman from the poor ignorant 
woman’s memory. She had been married; she was a contented wife and 
a faithful mother, but he had taken the bloom and joy from her existence, 
nevertheless. He had given her ten pounds, intending to come again and 
again, when at leisure, till he had stolen her simple heart away, and all 
her sweet maidenhood was at his mercy. It was a notable project, and 
such an one as hath been often formed and executed by wealth and 
idleness at a loss for a day’s amusement. But it so chanced that his 
Grace had been caught up and whirled away by a vortex of pleasure. He 
had lost a fortune at a horse-race, and won another, then hurried away to 
Paris to spend it before it melted in his purse. Then he had had 
adventures, had gambled, fought duels, had married and been separated 
by chance or inclination once or twice, and had then fallen into a sea full 
of sharks and difficulties, having had ever since to swim for his life with 
the sharks after him as we have seen, So that he had forgotten poor 
Madge till Mr. Sharpe had all at once recalled her existence to him by the 
strange tidings that she was heiress of those great estates which had been 
brought into the Courthope family by the good Duchess, mother of the 
late Duke, now long since dead and buried. Then he had sometimes 
thought of her with a sort of terror, and had dreaded lest she should some 
day start up with a dreadful solicitor behind her, and put him in grave 
peril or to grievous charges. 

But the visit of the stranger huntsman had been the day dream and 
night thought of her existence for eighteen years, and now she had found 
out that the man whom she had supposed to be some country squire of a 
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rank and degree comprehensible to her, or perhaps some Sir John or Sir 
Harry at most, was one of the demigods of the earth, a Duke at whose 
name even Mr. Mowledy bowed his neck, and in whose august presence 
her son’s Colonel and the very Queen’s General held their breath. A spell 
had been cast from the first over her, and now it grew stronger when all 
besides was fading away from her. 

Whether it was that Madge caught cold on her visit to the sea-side, or 
whether the many conflicting emotions of the few weeks preceding had 
exhausted her strength, or whether the loss of blood had been too much 
for her, and in her eagerness to return home and see her son once more 
before his departure she had left the hospital too soon, certain it is that 
she arrived at Wakefield in a very weak state and was observed to sink 
rapidly. All through the summer she still managed to do such household 
work as could be got through without much exertion. She cut the loaf 
for her children at their morning, midday, and evening meals, thus fulfilling 
to the last the functions of the lady, or breadgiver of her household ; but 
when the leaves began to fall she changed visibly from day to day. At 
first her busy footfall was missed soon after dawn, and she rose a 
little later, only coming downstairs when her eldest daughter had already 
set out the breakfast, and moving about very pale and quiet, but with the 
old gentle, protecting, motherly expression in her soft eyes. Then she was 
confined to her chair, and looked placidly on when her family gathered 
round her, taking a cup of tea or a little milk herself. So she grew 
weaker and weaker, and her husband, honest Tom Brown, became 
haggard as he watched her wearing away like snow in the thaw. For 
some time longer she was busy with her needle, and there was not a rent in 
a stocking or a pinafore but she mended it with patient, uncomplaining toil. 

It was upon a day in October when the end came. Her children were 
all at work or at play in the garden and in the fields, and her husband 
only was with her, for he never left her now night or day. She sat very 
upright, as she was wont, in her large wooden arm-chair, by the ample 
hearth of the ‘ Chequers Inn,’ where she had passed her life. Some thin 
shawls:‘and wraps were round her, and an old hound (she had all the 
noble likings and instincts of the Wyldwyls) lay dozing in a pale autumn 
sunbeam full of motes which fell athwart the few and smouldering ashes 
of the neglected fire, which had never burned so low upon an autumn day 
before since she kept house. Surely the rich and learned have a great 
advantage over untaught poverty. If Madge or Thomas Brown had ever 
been well schooled, she might have read, or he might have read aloud to her 
long after she could work no more, and so have charmed her life to linger 
here; or the sacred messages of holy writ might have revealed to her the 
glad tidings of a world beyond the grave, and cheered the last steps of 
her pilgrimage thither. But she had nothing to relieve the awful tedium 
and solitude of a mortal-sickness. No mental food from without, no art 
treasures of memory, no conversation, no news; no comfortable words. 
She was alone, quite alone with God and her own thoughts, waile that 
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great uncouth silent love of her peasant husband brooded sorrowfully 
over her.’ So the last afternoon of her life’s journey stole on hour after 
hour uneventful, without sign or token that the Betrothed of the World 
was about to claim another bride from it ere the night came on, and that 
she was hastening to meet him. The smell of the earth refreshed by 
recent rains, the merry: chirp of birds, the far glad voices of children at 
play, the clash of a spade as it struck against a stone, and the wild shriek 
of a: steam-engine speeding on to the haunts of trade and politics—all were 
borne from time to time into the silent room where Thomas Brown sat 
watching ‘his wife with an aching heart, and that stolid, miserable fore- 
boding of the boor who can find no voice, and looks pitifully like a dumb 
thing in his helpless anguish. He could do nothing, poor fellow. He was 
afraid.even to smooth the: pillow at the back of her chair with his rough, 
clumsy hands. He could only wait; wait without moving, almost without 
breathing, as time rushed onwards tearing his hopes away with it. It 
must have been at the turn of the day, when the light had just begun to 
grow fainter and the air more chill, that she called him nearer to her and 
leant back in his arms and bade him kiss her, smiling calmly as she did 
so. Then she took both his rude hands in hers, thanked him sweetly for 
having been so good a husband to her, and asked him gently to be kind 
to ‘‘ her Wyllie ;” and when the dull clown fell on his knees sobbing, a 
strange light passed for an instant over her face, and all was over. 





CHAPTER VI. 
EMIGRANTS. 


Ir may be frequently observed that the death or removal of one member of 
a family brings ruin upon all the rest. Some quiet, unobtrusive influence 
kept them together, and working in harmony ; when it is gone the connect- 
ing link between them is destroyed. The ‘‘ Chequers ’’ was never the same 
after Madge was taken from it. Until the very.day of her decease it had 
seemed a respectable roadside inn, as it had done any time since its 
ancient signboard was first put up. But from that day an air of desola- 
tion and decay fell upon it. Tom Brown slouched about with his hands 
in his pockets, or sat upon stiles and leaned against posts with his clod- 
hopper’s boots half unlaced, and his beard unshorn. He had nothing to 
do, and had no heart to seek for work. If he went to dig a bit in his 
garden his strength failed him, and he might be seen soon afterwards 
brooding upon his wheelbarrow, with a pipe in his mouth at noon-day. 
His children, uncombed and unwashed, went whooping and straggling all 
over the village, and out into the fields, and got flogged for scaring colts, 
and milking cows, and stealing apples. Their mother’s death had con- 
verted them into little vagabonds. Their dinner, which had been such a 
decent and orderly meal, was turned into a saturnalia. The children 
crowded round the saucepan, where a heap of unwashed potatoes boiled, 
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and picked them out with their fingers before they were done, and they 
fought and yelled among each other as they did so. They climbed up to 
the rafters where the side of bacon hung, and helped themselves, spoiling 
more than they ate, and making themselves half sick. Then they set off, 
shouting, for the mill-stream, to catch sticklebacks, emptying the hen- 
roost of its eggs by the way, and did not turn up again till nightfall. 
There was nobody to put them to bed, so they lay down to sleep as they 
were, undressed, and got up again unwashed, and became shocking dirty 
little children. Mrs. Jinks came in to them once or twice and scolded 
them, and slapped the youngest ; but they were too strong for her now, 
and laughed at the old grandame who had seen most of them born. 

It was almost touching to see Tom Brown upon his knees in the chill 
autumn mornings, trying to blow up a bit of fire to boil the kettle and 
make himself a cup of tea. It was not long before he ceased to do so, 
and went over the way for a mug of warm ale and a hunk of bread and 
cheese, which well-nigh choked him as he ate it; for his old chum and 
rival, Harry Jinks, had set up a Tom-and-Jerry shop since Madge’s death, 
and all the village saw the ‘‘ Chequers ” had gone wrong. 

One night as Mr. Mowledy returned through the glebe meadows from 
visiting a sick parishioner, he stumbled over something in his path, being 
more near-sighted than ever now, and stooping down he was grieved to 
perceive that the lifeless log was well-behaved Thomas Brown, apparently 
drunk and insensible. It was not that he had drank much; but the beer 
at the Tom-and-Jerry shop was not so good as his own had been; some 
said it was adulterated, and often made the villagers ill; moreover, he 
was weak from living on bad food and sorrowing. 

Mr. Mowledy, the best friend and staunchest protector of the Brown 
family, fearing they would come to no good in that state of life to which 
they had fallen, was made the unconscious instrument of getting them 
out of the country, lest by any accident they should be discovered by a 
relative who was seeking for them, and have fortune thrust upon them. 
He did them no harm, for riches and titles have nothing to do with 
human happiness, and to have called a dozen loutish country lads and 
wenches, who were too old to be sent to school, the Honourable John and the 
Honourable Giles, the Honourable Susan and the Honourable Jemima, 
would have profited them nothing in the end, and have been very offensive 
to rational people. Still, Mr. Mowledy would not have stood in their 
way, and perhaps deprived them of lands and a peerage, if he had known 
what he was doing, and had had a free choice submitted to him. On the 
contrary, he would have felt it his duty to do them a great injury by 
helping them into a position for which no one knew better than himself 
that they were totally unfit. Providence, which always acts for the best, 
and shames all human wisdom, decreed otherwise. When Tom Brown 
moped about day after day, and let his business go to the dogs, so that 
Harry Jinks opened an opposition beer-shop over the way, the Curate 
spoke to him seriously, and mentioned the benefits of emigration, which 
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had opportunely teen brought to his notice by his Rector, Dr. Porteous. 
At first honest Thomas hearkened without understanding what was said 
to him. But his brewers, finding their account unpaid, and their old customer 
doing no butts a week, sent a broker over from Dronington, and sold off his 
goods. They were only a few poor sticks when they came to be put up for 
auction ; but Thomas Brown had been proud of them in his silent way, 
and could never face his neighbours with his head up after this disgrace 
had come upon him. So he listened with more attention to the Curate’s 
talk about another country, where land was cheap and victuals plentiful, 
and spoke to his eldest daughter, who was growing up a bold, slatternly, 
motherless girl, and to his slouching, lazy sons, about it. It chanced too 
that an emigration agent happened to pass through Wakefield-in-the- 
Marsh at this time, and got likewise talking to his boys and girls till they 
were all agog to be off. He was a smart, glib-tongued fellow, and he 
promised to go with them. 

So within three months after Madge’s death Mr. Mowledy accompanied 
her husband and children one day to Gravesend, and saw them on board 
the good ship Royal Oak. The Curate had contrived to fit them out 
with all things needful. Their copyhold property had realized nearly a 
hundred pounds after both brewer and distiller had been paid; and as 
hope revived in them their self-respect seemed to revive also. They 
looked clean and decent again in their country-made clothes; and some 
scraps of mourning which they still wore for the departed wife and mother 
gave a pathetic interest to their appearance as the emigrants trudged 
through the streets of London on their way from one railway station to 
another, with the parson of their parish guiding them. 

They were received on board the emigrant ship at Gravesend by a 
trim, clean-shaven man, who looked like a horse-dealer, but who was a 
dealer in men. He numbered them carefully with a neat gold pencil-case 
in his hand, for he received a commission of so much a head on them 
from the government of the colony whither they were about to proceed. 
He was a smooth-tongued gentleman, very pleasant; and the emigration 
agent who had been to Wakefield and had used so many persuasive arts 
to lure them from their home was merely one of his young men, who was 
persuasive in the way of business for two pounds a week. His master, 
however, being better paid, was, if possible, a still more persuasive per- 
son. He assured Thomas Brown and his family that Australia was the 
true Tommy Tiddler’s ground, and that lands and cattle were to be had 
for the asking. Then he told them how fine a ship was the Royal Oak, 
in which they were to sail and steam by turns across the world—how it 
was the latest experiment in ship-building, approved by the Post Office, 
and especially built for speedy and prosperous voyages, because it would 
not need to stop for coaling purposes, being a screw clipper, which was 
rated A 1 upon the books of Lloyd’s. The emigration agent said briskly 
that the one hope and desire of his life was to make a voyage to the 
Antipodes in the Royal Oak; and then, having carefully noted their 
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names and ages, to prevent mistakes, he went to dine at the London 
Tavern with the Honourable Company of Fishcatchers. 

Thomas Brown and his family scratched their heads when he was 
gone, and felt a little strange in the overladen vessel, as she crawled down 
the Thames in the wake of a tug. But there were so many hopes on 
board, so much life and energy, such big projects, and great expectations, 
that soon they fell to cheering whenever they passed a ship going up 
stream, sending noisy good-byes behind them. And sometimes a young 
collier or bargeman bringing up coals from the Northern ports, or the 
captain of a smack in the coasting-trade, would answer their cheer and 
look wistfully after them, as he bade them God speed through all the 
dangers of the seas to the other side of the world. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of coast-folk, as they saw the good ship stand out farther and farther 
from the shore, longed to go with her, away from hard landlords, stern 
tax-gatherers, and meagre food; and the emigrants felt proud and satisfied 
with themselves for that they had made so bold and wise a venture. 

How they might have fared in their new home, what strong men and 
fair women might have sprung from their loins, what new nobilities and 
empires they might have founded, is a secret which will never be revealed. 
For yet a few days later and a thrill of horror went through the very heart 
of England, as the news flew from mouth to ear that the famous screw 
clipper the Royal Oak, the most successful experiment in modern 
ship-building, and which carried in it so fair a dream of fortune, had gone 
down with all hands on board. 

- So perished the family of the Browns of Wakefield, all save one—there 
being, as far as mortal judgment could discern, no reason why they should 
have been born, or why they should have died. The very house where 
they had lived their uneventful lives, and which had been known for two 
centuries upon one of the ancient high-roads of the kingdom as ‘‘ The 
Chequers Inn,” was pulled down to make way for some saw-mills, which 
the blacksmith’s son erected to cut sleepers by contract for the Dronington 
Railway. After a year or two more all recollection of Madge and her 
immediate kindred, and the very name of the house wherein they dwelt, 
passed away from their birth-place, and it knew them no more. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A MARQUIS. 


‘¢ Waar is @ marquis?” asked William Brown of a comrade as they leaned 
over the ship's side, fishing off Malta, where the Tanjore had stopped to 
take in more coal and deliver her mail-bags. ~ 
4+ How should I know?’ answered William Brown’s comrade, & Kehtish 
hop-picker; and then he added, ‘‘a marquis is a lord, isn’t he ?”’. ” 
* Hoot, mon! a marrequiss is joost a tittle o’ dignity in England, 
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France, ond Itawlie, next in rank to that o’ a juke,” replied a decided 
voice with a strong Scotch accent. It belonged to a passenger bound for 
Calcutta, and who seemed to be upon very good terms with the Deputy- 
sub-assistant Commissary-General of her Majesty's troops, also on board 
the Tanjore. 

William Brown was a well-mannered lad, and had been taught by 
Mr. Mowledy to show habitual deference towards his seniors ; s0 he made 
way for the Scottish gentleman, who seemed disposed to continue the 
conversation. Therefore, after eyeing the two soldiers with a benevolent 
glance, he allowed himself to be carried away by the national longing of 
his countrymen to impart knowledge in its dryest details. 

‘* If ye wad weesh to hae the requisite information aboot marrequisses, 
ye’'ll no hae far to seek it,” said he. ‘ The tittle o’ marrequiss is a rid- 
diklus thing we got from the Germans, an’ might as well hae left it to them. 
The military chieftains in the Teutonic kingdoms and empires which arose 
on the fall o’ the Western Empire o’ Rome, and were entrusted with the 
defence o’ the frontiers, were called Mark-grafen, or in the Lawtin tongue 
Marchiones. Carolus Magnus, who is imprawperlee named Charlemagne, 
appointed some of the furrst of them, though they had already got a foot- 
ing upon other people’s grounds before him. They were intended to be 
military governors, but they took their places into their own hands and 
made themselves hereditary under weak bodies of kings. The first 
English marrequiss was created by that puir critter Richard II. in 1887: 
he was named Marrequiss of Dublin. The next creation was John de 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, but he refased to bear the dignity because it 
was a strange and novel one. The first marrequisses had the power 0’ 
life an’ death. *~ They were joost petty princes: the last marrequisses are 
cawmonlee little better than tailors’ touts.” 

The two soldiers gaped at the Scotsman who thus expounded, much to 
his own satisfaction, the historical origin and present value of the second 
hereditary honour of the British peerage ; but they did net derive much 
advantage from his discourse. Their captain, Lord Kinsgear (for they were 
both in the same troop), certainly did not answer either of the deseriptions 
of a marquis which had been given them. He was very good-natured, but 
he could not have put either of them to death if he would, and as for tailors 
—General Violet certainly had more to do with them than this marquis. 

The Scotsman perceived their dilemma, and having nothing better to 
do, he sat down upon a coil of rope, and taught them, rather to relieve his 
own mind of its abundance than from any thought of whether his teach- 
ing might be of use to them. 

‘“‘ Hereditary titles,” said he with a strength and breadth of accent to 
which no vowels or consonants can do perfect justice,‘ have died out every- 
where but in England. In France they are not used at all, and a juke is 
called Munseer, which is merely the French for Mister. The tairms your 
Grace and your Lordsheep are only heard of in the’mouths of the English ; 
and we have taken all meaning from them, so that they will soon come to 
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be laughed at. By and by we: shall only use those titular distinctioris 
which have still a meaning, such as Doctor, Colonel, Captain, or Bishop. 
If the time ever comes when we make captains cut of bankers, call a mon 
a doctor because his grandfather turned his money in physic, and so on, 
we shall omit these titles too. Already, I’m tauld, ’tis offensive to use 
sham titles between friends, and peers are only my-lorded by their servants.” 

“‘Men!”’ said the Marquis of Kinsgear, kindly addressing the two 
soldiers, ‘‘ have you had any sport?” 

‘“‘ Yes, my lord, we are pulling them up almost as fast as we can bait 
our hooks,” replied young Brown, answering his captain’s question, and 
giving him his hereditary designation as a matter of course. He even 
paused respectfully in his occupation till the nobleman had passed on. 

‘“‘Aw!” observed the Scotch gentleman, shaking his head at the 
trooper when he returned to his fishing again, “ it is a pity any mon 
should be born with the right to mak’ other men tell falsehoods to him 
every time they open their mouths. There is no lord but One.” 

Whether it was that this full private soldier had the nameless power of 
attracting the good will of all who were brought in contact with him, or 
whether people on board ship are often at a loss for something to do, it is 
certain that the Scotch gentleman appeared to take an unusual fancy to 
William Brown. He was a hale, strong man, long past middle life, with 
a bold, open countenance, and shaggy hair. The expression of his face 
conveyed the idea of mingled shrewdness and honesty, with something of 
the pedant and more of the humourist. Perhaps he liked William Brown 
because he was a good listener, decorous, attentive, intelligent. Perhaps 
he was insensibly drawn to him because they were namesakes, he by a 
curious coincidence—such strange things will happen—huaving been also 
christened William, and his patronymic being Brown. 

The trooper, too, had plenty of time at his disposal. He had learned 
his drill, and got a good character at the Depot in England. So Colonel 
Oakes had religved him from regimental duty, and he had been selected as 
servant by Lord Kinsgear, who never wanted to be served. 

The Marquis had also conceived a great liking to him; and some- 
times when they were together they might have been taken for two 
brothers, only that young Brown was the stronger the more stoutly built, 
and the more upright of the two. Lord Kinsgear himself had been struck 
by his servant’s resemblance to a family picture at Beaumanoir, and even 
the tone of William Brown's voice often sounded to him strangely familiar. 
They seemed drawn towards each other by some subtle sympathy. The Mar- 
quis, who was himself a draughtsman of no mean skill, soon found out that 
his servant could draw, and asked him to make certain plans and sketches 
for him. His lordship liked to talk with his servant over the details of these 
drawings better than to listen while Lieutenant Fleeming-Jenkin explained 
to him that his real name was Wyldwyl, his (Fleeming- Jenkin’s) grandmother 
(by his father’s side, which made the strength of his case) having married 
Sir Lovelace Wyvil, a descendant of the Ducal House of Wyldwyl, who 
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had apparently determined to spell his name upon phonetic principles, or 
had been unacquainted with its true orthography. 

Once or twice Colonel Oakes, however, rallied the Marquis on his un- 
usual kindness towards a trooper and a servant. The English theory has 
always been that privates in the army and domestics belong to a different order 
of creation to officers and gentlemen. But William Brown conciliated even 
the Colonel. He never took a liberty or presumed in any way upon 
the favours shown to him. He was civil and prompt to obey orders. On 
the other hand, having been used to the companionship of Mr. Mowledy, 
his manners were free from all loutishness or embarrassment. He spoke 
excellent English, and his address to his superiors was marked by that 
candid, inoffensive freedom, that frankness and perfect absence of under- 
current in the mind which infallibly pleases brave men. He could not 
understand that he was a different species of being to his officers; and at 
length even they themselves began to entertain doubts upon the subject. 
Not but what they tried his temper, and tried it very sharply, before they 
gave him their confidence. Lieutenant Fleeming-Jenkin ordered him 
under arrest ; Cornet Peebody damned him; and even Colonel Oakes 
blew him up sky-high, owing to a mistake which that gallant and kind- 
hearted officer had himself made. But young Brown never complained. 
He took his punishment like a gentleman and did not sulk after it. So 
Lieutenant Fleeming-Jenkin told him afterwards that his arrest was a 
fluke, and Cornet Peebody looked sheepish when General Violet, who 
seldom spoke louder than a whisper, heard he had used bad language. 
While, as for Colonel Oakes, he told Lord Kinsgear he was very sorry he 
had jawed young Brown, who had not been in fault, instead of breaking 
the head of private Sloper, who was. ‘‘ But,” added the Colonel heartily, 
‘the young beggar is a trump, and did not turn rusty, so I shall mako 
him a lance corporal as soon as can be.” 

The young fellow, too, was equally popular with his comrades because 
he did not stand aloof from them, took rough jokes without snarling, and 
shared any good thing he got with them. If the Colonel or Lord Kins- 
gear gave him a bottle of wine, or the remains of a ham, or a preserved 
pie, he was off at once to the forecastle with it, and cut it up with his 
clasp-knife, giving a hunk and a drink to whomsoever was nearest, till it 
was all gone. He was always ready to fight any of them, or to write or 
read a letter for them, or to play leap-frog, and tuck in his two-penny on 
deck of an evening with the rest. 

They were a queer lot; many of them among the most consummate 
scoundrels in the world. In no calling did men earn so little at the cost 
of so much humiliation, and therefore no youngster of energy and cha- 
racter ever dreamed of joining the ranks except under the influence of 
drink or despair. Our regiments had become, what they were for many 
years, the habitual refuge of the worst kind of criminals. While news- 
papers were filled with the advertisements of the police offering rewards for 
the apprehension of forgers, thieves, swindlers, murderers, and lunatics, they 
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had discovered that the Queen’s uniform was the safest hiding-place in the 
world for a fugitive who had offended the laws. When tracked by the police 
he had only to run for the nearest recruiting-office to baffle his pursuers. 
No questions were asked of him. He needed only to crop his hair in mili- 
tary style, put on a red coat to disguise himself effectively, and then to 
lead an exemplary life in barracks or on board a transport till the hue-and- 
ery after him had gone by. Then he might safely slip out of his uniform 
and go in again for any course of misbehaviour he liked best. Whatever the 
deserter thought proper to steal from his comrades in order to give himself 
a fresh start in life after he had deserted, the military authorities did 
not think him worth looking after. His name was simply inserted in the 
police sheet, and if he was unluckily caught they were obliged to deal 
leniently with him. He very seldom was caught : neither the Horse Guards 
nor the War Office wished to catch him; for they did not know what to do 
with him. If brought back to the regiment, he only stayed long enough 
to corrupt better men, and then took himself off with more spoil. So 
any fine enterprising fellow with a taste for other people’s lives or pro- 
perty, who fancied the criminal business in preference to any laborious 
undertaking, might drive a roaring trade if he would only take the reason- 
able precaution of enlisting now and then in a new regiment, and passing 
a little of his spare time in heroic society, whenever he might be in 
danger of being molested by a magistrate. In short, the military pro- 
fession was adopted by a large class of ingenious and dangerous persons, 
simply in order to defeat the ends of justice. 

’ Among William Brown’s comrades were roguish bank clerks, and 
defaulters of all kinds; expert swindlers, passers of sham cheques, hotel 
sneaks, and murderers of wives, butchers of children, and several man- 
slayers. There were also a few country lads like himself, who had 
wandered away into the army with a sore heart for a sweet face. 

The lad might not have got on so well with his companions but that 
he had an uncommonly hard fist, a ready wit, a sharp tongue, and an 
excellent temper. Besides, he had not leisure or inclination to get very 
thick with any of them. He joined none of their boozing parties with 
rum and dice between decks of nights; he had no cronies. What with 
his master’s plans and drawings, old Mr. Brown’s long-winded discourses 
upon things in general, and his own concerns, he began to feel tired long. 
before the tipsy time began with his fellow-troopers, and rolling himself 
up in his hammock while they cursed or swore by turns, he usually slept 
soundly between supper and breakfast. 

There was only one thing which surprised him in the early part of the 
voyage, and that was the marked antipathy shown by Mr. Brown to Lord 
Kinsgear. Once the old gentleman snapped his fingers indignantly as 
the Marquis passed, and said, ‘‘ He’s joost ane o’ the wuckkit Wyld- 


wyls.” 
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To the average English understanding the typical archeologist or anti- 
quarian must be a sore puzzle, or at least he would be a sore puzzle if the 
average English understanding ever troubled itself to try to account for 
the existence of anything that is not more or less a reproduction of itself. 
And the average Englishman is in the habit of setting down all things 
that do not seem instantly profitable to himself as, on the whole, 
unworthy his serious attention. Everything that is old, and that does 
not seem to be intimately connected with nineteenth-century gains, and 
pleasures, and what he calls progress and civilization, is passed by 
as practically worthless ; deserving only of being stowed away in those 
singularly dull institutions, known as museums, which exist all over the 
country, but which apparently are frequented by nobody at all. 

The objects of the love of these antiquarians vary, indeed, in their 
degrees of unattractiveness. Coins, for instance, and medals are among 
the dullest of the dull things that fanatical collectors gather together ; 
but what is their dulness compared to the dulness of inscriptions ? 
What can possibly be the reason for gathering together a host of inscrip- 
tions which nobody can read without the greatest difficulty, and which 
tell nothing more, when they are really made out, than that somebody did 
something, at some period or other, which is not of the smallest interest 
to any but a few scholars who care for nothing but old books? Illumi- 
nated old books—they generally go by the name of “ illuminated 
missals’”’—are quite another thing, because of the beauty of their paint- 
ings; and if their contents are of the Papistical kind, that is of small 
importance, as one need not read ‘the writing,” which in truth is 
usually very difficult to read, and so can do no harm. They are inierest- 
ing, too, as showing that even in the dark ages there was some artistic 
feeling among the people; while their colours are lovely. ‘ Why, you 
have got the new London green here!’’ exclaimed a young lady not long 
ago, when she was shown one of the manuscript treasures of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford; an exclamation which might possibly have indicated 
the commencement of a complete revolution of thought in the mind of 
the young person who uttered it. 

Architectural relics, again, possess widely different degrees of atirac- 
tiveness or non-attractiveness for the non-archeological observer. There 
are some persons, it is true, and chiefly, we have observed, among 
women, whose one idea seems to be that whatever looks excessively old 
must be of peculiar interest and value. Such persons are to be spoken of 
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with the sincerest regard, especially when they really are of that sex 
which values novelty as identical with beauty, and rarely cares for archi- 
tecture in any shape whatever. There is always something to be made 
out of a person who loves what is old, or at least exhibits a modest unin- 
structed faith in that which has survived through generations long gone 
by. First of all, he—or it should rather be said, she—is above the 
vulgar love for the fashionable and the new. She cannot be one of those 
who think Paris the most delightful city in the world because in every 
fifth or sixth shop is written up the magic word ‘ nouveautés.” She 
must possess within herself the elements of the true historic instinct, and 
be able to regard humanity as a whole, and recognise in the life of those 
who have been dead for thousands of years the elementary beginnings of 
the life of to-day. She might even be susceptible of philological specula- 
tions, and feel a positive interest in her own Sanscrit origin. 

Such thinkers, as has been just observed, are usually to be found 
among women ; for men, for the most part, instinctively begin to discri- 
minate, and are suspicious of being taken in. Their faith in the relics of 
the past is largely mingled with doubt, just as they receive: the assertions 
of the clerical profession with little of that unquestioning assent which is 
yielded by women. ‘They are prone to regard the enthusiastic antiquarian 
as a being of somewhat limited capacities, and as a personage whose 
opinions in matters of real life are of little worth. This is pure Philis- 
tinism, indeed; which cannot conceive a real devotion to literary or 
artistic cultivation to be consistent with that thorough consecration of 
the faculties to one’s business or profession which alone, as they fancy, 
can ensure success. It is quite possible that some of the patients of a 
certain distinguished London surgeon would begin to doubt his profes- 
sional skill, if they knew that he was one of the ablest proficients in the 
art of etching that England can produce. If George Grote the historian 
had been known by the customers of his bank to be a fiddler as well as 
a devoted student of Greek literature, would they not have been more 
than doubtful as to the soundness of his views on the nature of invest- 
ments, and preferred a banker who knew nothing in the world about any 
coinage but that which passes current to-day ? How many, too, are 
there who are aware that music was the special recreation of that most 
crabbed and profoundest of writers on jurisprudence, Jeremy Bentham 
himself ? 

Now and then, indeed, the world is right in its suspicions, when it 
sees an incongruous subject perpetually thrust forward at inappropriate 
times, and the charlatan in the domain of thought suggests the presence 
of the rogue in another. Some thirty or forty years ago there was a 
hard-headed and old-fashioned canon of Christ Church, who had the 
charge of the College funds, and who kept ‘them at a well-known London 
banking-house, where the chief partner made excessive professions of 
religion. ‘* What does the man mean ?”’ said the old canon ; ‘‘ whenever 
I go up about the College accounts, he begins talking about theology. I 
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am sure there is something wrong behind the scenes.’ And he with- 
drew the College money accordingly ; and not long afterwards the three 
partners in the bank were all arraigned and convicted for felony. 

So, too, there are antiquarians who, though perfectly honest in their 
love for the antique, are yet so undiscriminating in their passion that 
they give a sort of colour to the scoffs of the non-antiquarian portion of 
the human race. A relic may be very old, and yet very ugly, or very 
worthless. ‘There are many deluded souls, though they can hardly be 
classed among antiquarians, who believe in the priceless value of a Queen 
Anne's farthing ; whereas these farthings are simply scarce, and can be 
got any day, by any well-instructed collector, for the sum of five shillings. 
Then there is the ultra-Gothic race, who hold that every church, castle, 
house, window, moulding, or sample of wood or iron, produced between 
the reigns of King John and Henry the Seventh, must be admirable, and 
worthy of imitation. Are not the results of this illusion to be seen 
everywhere ? Is there a town in England where some grotesque erection 
is not justified by its architect on the ground that all its details are taken 
from some medieval example? As if the human race in the Gothic 
period was freed from that intermixture of men of naturally bad artistic 
proclivities which troubles us so grievously in these latter days. 

The love of what is old is, indeed, often an undiscriminating tender- 
ness, or it is narrow in its conceptions, or is hampered by its ignorance 
of the nature of true archeology, as a science of no little importance 
towards the elucidation of the history of mankind. It is not mere natural 
obtuseness, so much as a want of acquaintance with the basis on which 
all history rests, which makes men, not simply indifferent to antiquarian 
studies, but careless-as to their relative degrees of importance, even when 
they are by no means absolutely indifferent to them. Mere antiquarianism 
is, in truth, nothing but a form of dilettante work, which is very harmless, 
and produces practically pleasant results. Such, too, is the purely 
artistic study of the achievements of the past, which draws and measures 
buildings and their details with a view to their modern application in the 
buildings of the day. But this is not true archeology, whose office it is 
to aid in the uplifting of the veil that hides the life of our fathers from 
our eyes, under the feeling that they were our fathers, and that our 
existing life, social, political, and religious, is the lineal descendant of the 
life which exhibited itself in these long-buried or long-misunderstood 
remains, which the enlightened observer now studies with ever-increasing 
ardour and delight. As it happens, too, it is in those very relics of 
antiquity which have least charm for the lover of the picturesque that the 
real archeologist finds his most important treasures. We may learn 
nothing from the most gorgeous windows, the most daringly constructed 
of vaults, the most perfect of sculptures; while in the position of a few 
bricks, or the foundations of a hidden wall, or a long-buried pathway or 
well, we may light upon the key to historical problems which have hitherto 
baffled the acutest critics and the most learned students. 
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Just now, too, the scientific study of these living monuments of the 
past is of more than ordinary importance. Every old belief is breaking 
up around us. Everything is turning out to bea ‘‘myth.” The very 
word ‘ myth,” not very long ago quite a novelty in the world of letters, 
has come to be so popular as to be almost of the nature of slang. Of 
course it is not in Johnson; but then even such a universally-used word 
(now-a-days) as “humbug” is not in Johnson. In Johnson’s days, 
indeed, nohody had thought out the idea of myths, as such; and it is 
surprising to our sharpened intelligence how people got on without 
myths. Perhaps they were all the happier for knowing nothing about 
them ; and perhaps, on the whole, they were not. At any rate there 
can be no doubt that the notion of myths is now so fashionable, that we 
are in danger of having it overrun the whole field of historical knowledge, 
while the word itself has become so common that most people use it in 
the sense of a simply fictitious statement. It is therefore pre-eminently 
the present function of archeology to come in and assure -us that every- 
thing that we do not know in detail is not necessarily a myth. And very 
grateful ought many minds to be for such a result. It is really extremely 
disagreeable to be désillusionné to the formidable extent which some people 
seem to delight in. Of course there are an endless number of superstitions 
which it is quite proper to get rid of; and for those superstitions which 
affect a man’s religious belief, and his personal conduct towards his 
family and friends, not one word of excuse is to be put forward. The 
whole multitude of supernatural stories which are found mixed up with 
the earliest records of all nations must also be relegated to the mythical 
region, or set down as mere inventions of the poetical or the priestly 
mind. 

But what is so unpleasant, and in reality so eminently un-historical, 
is that iconoclastic spirit which demolishes the legendary history of 
remote ages solely for the pleasure of demolishing it. These literary 
Pharisees, who seem ever to be saying to us, ‘‘ I am wiser than thou,” have 
no more claim to toleration than other Pharisees or iconoclasts. It is an 
abominable thing that they should go about hitting right and left, and 
smashing truths and errors together, like those theological puritans who 
robbed England of innumerable treasures of art, in their horror of any- 
thing that was or might be Papistical. What if there are a great many 
things in Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to say nothing of Herodotus 
himself, that are unquestionably fictions, and others in which it is difficult 
to say where the fictions end and the facts begin? Why should we place 
ourselves abjectly at the feet of those destructives who, for instance, treat 
the whole history of the foundation of Rome as if it were a legend with no 
solid foundations of truth, and evolve a new theory as to the origin of the 
great Roman republic out of the depths of their own consciousness ? Those 
who have studied the advances made by our university and school 
teachers, and of those formidable young ladies who are now threatening 
to beat their brothers in the contest of learning, are ‘satisfied that it is 
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quite a mistake to imagine that we know anything at all about the real 
origin and growth of Rome in its earliest days. We can only make 
guesses at the truth, and we must always do this with a full recog- 
nition of the tendency to outrageous exaggeration which is the cha- 


_racteristic of legendary records. When number or size, for example, 


is mentioned, we must begin by dividing everything by ten, or even 
twenty ; because, as a moderately high hill looks like a mighty mountain 
when looming through the mist, so it is with the tales told of one’s great- 
grandfathers. 

As to Rome, in particular, there is but one safe method; namely, 
that of taking its political constitution as it existed in what is politely 
termed the historic period, and tracing its institutions backwards to their 
origin in the legendary period, and then resting satisfied that no more is 
to be known. Happily, the most myth-loving of destroyers believe that 
all institutions have an origin; only they have an invincible dislike to 
believe that the legendary stories that have come down to us supply a 
substantially correct account of that origin, and that thus we do really 
know very nearly as much about the actual history of these early ages as 
we believed that we knew in the pre-mythical period when those who 
now are old were still boys at school. A large portion of the first book of 
Livy is to be set down as totally valueless. It was the work of a credu- 
lous age. All those old-world tales about Romulus and Remus, and the 
rape of the Sabines, and the fights with Veii and the Volscians, and Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and Ancus Martius and Servius Tullius, and the horrid 
conduct of the second Tarquinius, are not worth serious attention. 
Nobody knows anything about the real facts, and it is an imposition on 
the understanding to accept the story of Livy as giving a practically cor- 
rect idea of the condition of the Roman people and government during 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries before the Christian era. 

Nevertheless, there are now to be seen in London and in Oxford a 
series of photographs which establish the substantial truth of the tra- 
ditional history which was current among the educated classes of Rome 
during the Augustan age, and which the criticism of the later schools of 
modern historians has laboured to demolish. The Roman correspondents 
of the London newspapers have occasionally spoken of the excavations 
which have been made in Rome during the last twenty years, at the 
expense of the late French Emperor and of the Prussian Government, 
and of an English Archwological Society, of which the most energetic 
member, if not the founder and chief supporter, was Mr. J. H. Parker, 
whose Glossary of Architecture and other kindred books have so materially 
aided in the revival of the study of Gothic architecture in Rome. But 
few persons are aware that while personally prosecuting his researches 
into the buried history of the Rome of the past, Mr. Parker has expended 
a very considerable sum in the execution of more than three thousand 
photographs of every important fragment of Roman remains which can 
elucidate the actual history of Rome, from its very earliest foundation 
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down to the mediwval period, adding to this strictly historical collection 
photographs of all the best Grwco-Roman sculpture in the collections of 
the Vatican and the Capitol.* 

The value of these photographs, from their literal truth, cannot be 
over-estimated; and they furnish the most important contribution to 
historical knowledge which the art of photography has yet supplied. No 
drawings made by hand can be depended upon for perfect accuracy in such 
minute details of measurement as are essential to the arguments which 
are to be founded upon them; and moreover, many of the photographs 
were made by the aid of the maguesian light, as they are transcripts of 
work which lies in the deepest darkness. This is the case, not only in 
certain portions of the earliest walls and fortifications of the ancient city, 
but in the catacombs generally ; and it is not a little interesting and 
instructive to notice the contrast between the engraved copies which have 
been made from the paintings in the Catacombs and the photographic 
reproductions which now for the first time acquaint the untravelled 
student with the actual realities. Unhappily, the dishonesty of theo- 
logical controversy has perverted the real truth concerning.many of these 
paintings, and it is not surprising that to the extreme party in Rome 
Mr. Parker’s perseverance in his researches was by no means welcome. 
He was fortunate enough, indeed, in soon securing the favour and support 
both of the Pope and of Cardinal Antonelli in his labours, the Cardinal 
personally sympathising with him as being himself something of an 
archeologist and a collector of antiquities. It is notorious, too, that 
Antonelli is no friend to the extreme party in Rome, and that he would 
scorn all opposition to Mr. Parker’s work on the ground of his being an 
Englishman and a Protestant. In fact, he actually gave him permission 
to have photographs taken from the treasures of the Museum of Christian 
Antiquities at the Lateran, no permission even to engrave them having 
ever been given before. 

These long-standing hindrances to the study of the many treasures 
that Rome contains do not, indeed, exist under the present Italian 
Government ; but unfortunately that Government itself has something else 
to do with its money and its energies besides extensively prosecuting re- 
searches which do not immediately tell upon politics. Governments, 
generally, are not much given to care for antiquities; and there is a 
grievous leaven of Philistinism even in the most enlightened cabinet 
of administrators. Unless, then, the money needed for fresh excavations 
is found by foreigners, as for some time a fair amount of subscriptions 
were supplied by the Archwological Society in Rome, little more that is 
very important is to be looked for in the way of fresh discoveries. In 
the meantime the old error about the Catacombs will continue to be 


* A complete collection of the photographs i is 2 to be seen in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, and at Stanford’s, West Strand, close to Charing Cross. Many of them 
are of great beauty, solely as photographs, and they are now to be bought singly at a 
very low price, 
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maintained by the dominant clerical writers and their supporters, in 
the face of all evidence, the control of the Catacombs being still left in the 
hands of the priests. In the face of all true archeological inquiries, it will 
still be maintained that the paintings which abound through those 
wonderful burial-places are as old as the burials of the early Christians 
themselves. 

That the earliest writers on the subject should have taken up this 
notion was natural enough, for they knew nothing of archeology, and 
little enough of art; and besides, the supposed early use of paintings in 
connection with religion was an admirable argument wherewith to silence 
the Protestant puritanism which has now happily vanished from the world. 
Still the clerical school of Roman critics refuse to admit the whole truth, 
of which English students of this vast series of photographs may now in- 
form themselves. It is in vain that De Rossi, in his great work, implies, 
without venturing to assert it, that the frescoes as they are now existing 
belong to the age of the martyrdoms. A comparison of their charaeter 
with paintings of which the dates are positively known, combined with 
a knowledge of the processes of that mischievous meddling which is 
called ‘‘ restoration,” proves that fully three-fourths of the frescoes belong 
to the latest restorations of the eighth and ninth centuries. 

There is, in truth, no more misleading illusion than the popular idea 
that destruction under the name of restoration is a product of these 
latter unartistic days, and that the process which we will name “ church- 
wardenising ’’ is of English, or Protestant, or modern origin. Pope John 
the Third, in the seventh century, was as mischievous in his works as 
any committee that now ordains the restoration of a medieval church, with 
additions altogether new; and the eighth and ninth centuries were at 
least on a level with the eighteenth and nineteenth in their passion for 
making all old things ‘“‘ as good as new.”’ Unfortunate, at the same time, 
as was the Papal taste for “‘ restorations,” the frescoes actually thus ‘‘re- 
stored’ have been grievously libelled by the drawings and engravings 
which have made them familiar to us. The drawings themselves were 
undoubtedly made under great disadvantages, as they must have been 
made by lamplight, and sometimes are much injured, to say nothing of 
the awkward positions in which the artist must have placed himself in 
making them. Now, however, comes Mr. Parker, with his photographer 
and his magnesian light, and shows us what the frescoes really were. 
The contrast is wonderful, and greatly raises our conception of the skill of 
those darkening, if not dark ages. The figures are often most natural 
in their conception, and vigorous and easy in theirtreatment. One detail, 
indeed, ought not to be forgotten, as bearing on the controversial storms 
of to-day. The dress of the Christians engaged in prayer corresponds as 
nearly as possible to the Anglican surplice and stole. 

Of the unrestored paintings none that are of a religious character are 
really older than Constantine the Great, those of the second and third 
centuries being purely secular in character, proving the use of the Cata- 
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combs by the Pagans as well as the Christians, and suggesting the ficti- 
tious nature of that violent division of life and habits between the 
adherents of the old and the new religion which is believed in by eccle- 
siastical writers in general. As presented in these interesting photo- 
graphs, the skill of the original fresco-painters, working as they did with 
artificial light, and often lying upon their backs—and we assure the 
reader that it is by no means an easy thing to paint in fresco, that is, 
upon wet plaster, while lying upon one’s back—must have undoubtedly 
been considerable. One common subject was the agricultural occupations 
of the four seasons, each season being accompanied by its attendant 
genius, a sign either of Pagan origin, or of the tolerance of the early 
Christians for the prevailing taste in art. 

There is another point which is forcibly brought out by these photo- 
graphs. It is made clear that there is great exaggeration in the popular 
view concerning the introduction of burial by the Christians in opposition 
to the heathen practice of burning the dead. That the family of the 
Scipios buried, instead of burning, their dead, is admitted on all hands. 
But, in fact, the custom of burning was going out of fashion in Roman 
society long before it was influenced by the Christian practice. In all 
probability economical reasons were at the root of the change. As the 
cost of wood grew excessive, through the cutting down of the old forests, 
the expense of the funeral pile came to be beyond the means of the 
poorer multitude. Burying, so far from being of purely Christian inven- 
tion, was a Jewish and Oriental custom. The Christians simply continued 
it from their Jewish forefathers, and they carried it with them whereso- 
ever they went. The practice by degrees became universal, just as 
Greek had become the universal language of eommunication between 
Rome and the various portions of the trading and literary worlds of 
the day. 

These matters, however, are of comparatively small moment con- 
trasted with the great historical fact which Mr. Parker’s photographs 
reveal, and which he is the first to have recognised in its full significance. 
As has been already said, it has for some time been held by the dominant 
schools of historical teaching, that we have no means of forming any 
satisfactory estimate of the actual condition of the Roman people during 
those early ages which are popularly known as the period of the Kings. 
The traditional stories which were put into historical shape by Livy are 
not, it is said, worth serious consideration. There may, and there may 
not, have been kings, though doubtless there were some leaders of the 
chieftain kind, ruling, by some means or other, the obscure and slowly- 
increasing shepherd population, which ultimately was developed into the 
Roman republic, and who carried on a series of quarrels, which legend has 
désignated by the sounding title of wars. But we cannot trace any clear 
succession in these chiefs, or learn what they actually achieved, and can 
only assume that if ever there was such a person as the leader whom 
tradition called Romulus, he must have been the mere head of some band 
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of discontented or half-outcast followers, who settled down somewhere on 
the site of the vast city which ultimately included the seven hills and the 
land immediately adjoining them. 

Let us see what Mr. Parker and his photographs tell us, in contradic- 
tion to this now generally received theory. In a word, the excavations of 
the last twenty years have unburied the actual foundations, and more 
than the foundations, of enormous works, which show that at the period of 
the Kings, Rome was a fortified city of very considerable importance, and 
that it contained an immense population governed by despotic monarchs. 
The fact of the construction of an arx or citadel of great strength in war, 
together with the commencement of special fortifications discontinued 
after some important event, is established beyond a doubt. The wells 
which were constructed by the chief, whom we may as well call Romulus 
as anything else, for the use of his garrison when driven to their last 
resources, are still in existence. Mr. Parker had himself let down into 
these wells, and found, with what astonishment and delight may be 
imagined, that in their construction they are totally unlike any other 
wells in Italy, ancient and modern, with one solitary exception. That 
exception is to be found in the remains of the old Etrurian city of Alba 
Longa, which was unquestionably a flourishing place about the time 
which tradition assigns as the date of the foundation of Rome. There 
was a report among the poor people who lived near the walls of Romulus, 
that some sort of old and dried up well did there exist, but of the perfect 
condition and structure of the existing wells no one had the slightest 
knowledge. 

The peculiarity of construction of these wells lies in their termination 
at their lower extremity, where they reach the body of the water stored up 
in the reservoir with which they communicate ; each well there expanding 
into a conical shape, so that it precisely resembles an inverted funnel. 
Such a construction is perfectly useless if designed to increase the quantity 
of water to be drawn up through the well, and consequently it is every- 
where unknown, except, as we have said, in a well which communicates 
with a reservoir of water, at the ancient Etrurian city of Alba Longa, 
now Palazzuolo. The wells of Romulus, and the sides and bottom of the 
reservoir into which they open, still exhibit remains of the clay 
“ puddling” with which they were made water-tight, the tufa in which 
they are cut being porous and unfit for the storing of water. The 
identity of the engineering ideas which prevailed both at Alba Longa and 
at Rome when its foundations were laid is thus clearly made out; 
and, so far, the tradition is made out which asserts that Romulus came of 
the family ruling at Alba Longa. 

The arx, or citadel, which these wells were meant to supply with 
water, when its inhabitants were shut up by a beleaguering force, is the 
original fortified place where Romulus ruled, and which goes by the name 
of Roma Quadrata. So far the more moderate of the sceptical school will 
admit, though even this will be contested by those who believe that the 
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old traditions are not worth the slightest consideration. But what is now 
made evident from the recent excavations as interpreted by one who pos- 
sesses the trained archeological eye, and understands the true tests of age 
in buildings, is the great size and importance of the very earliest buildings 
of Rome. It is clear that Rome at once assumed the nature of a fortified 
city, and that its rulers were rapidly in a position to command a vast 
amount of enforced labour. The additions to the original buildings 
exhibit, moreover, marked changes in construction, and are of extent and 
character which precisely correspond to the traditionary stories of the 
succession of kings which ended with the second Tarquin. In actual size 
the Roma Quadrata was about 300 yards long and nearly 200 wide. 

Its foundations are now at last open to the eye, and in their masonry 
they correspond with that of some of the chief cities of Etruria. They 
are constructed of oblong blocks of tufa, four feet long and two feet high, 
roughly chipped, where not got out of the quarry by some simple process 
of splitting. The horizontal surfaces of the blocks were thus less rough, 
as they followed the natural stratification of the stone, than those at the 
ends. The walls of this date are thus distinguished by the width of the 
vertical joints, which are often so large as to allow a man to thrust his 
fist into them. No mortar was used to hold them together. 

The first work of Romulus was surrounded by walls of this kind, 
twelve feet thick, built up against the scarped cliff, which was cut away to 
make all entry impossible except by the gates. This work crowned the 
Palatine Hill, and its construction may now be seen in Mr. Parker's pho- 
tographs. It is found nowhere else in Rome. Here, in the Roma 
Quadrata, its remains are still to be seen on three sides of the original 
parallelogram, in the foundations of the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
which tradition said was begun shortly after the founding of the city, and 
in some steps close at hand. It is not a little remarkable, also, that the 
size of each of the stones corresponds to the statement of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who says that each of them was sufficient to constitute a 
cart-load. Each stone, as now existing in this earliest work, is of just 
that size which, in the tufa of which they consist, is to this day called by 
the Roman masons a cart-load. Until the recent excavations, the space 
covered by this arx could only have been guessed at even by those who 
believed in its reality ; but now the whole of the deep foss which was cut 
on the south-west side of the fort, when it was first built, has been laid 
open. It separated the fortified part of the Palatine from the unfortified 
part, where the population congregated in ordinary times. 

On the opposite side of the arx, facing the hill of Saturn, which the 
Sabines, according to the tradition, occupied in their final conflict with 
the Romans, another feature now exposed to view has been pointed out 
by Mr. Parker, and is singularly suggestive when taken in connection with 
some experiments made by M. Viollet le Duc, the most distinguished of 
French architects, for the late Emperor Napoleon, at Pierrefonds. He 
had a catapult made to try how far it was possible to throw a paving-stone 
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sufficiently large to be serviceable in war ; and he found that when thrown 
from the Saturnian hill, it would throw just far enough to knock down a 
Roman standing upon the spot where the first fortification was raised. 
Obviously, therefore, on the occupation of the hill by the Sabines, it was 
necessary to heighten the wall of the fort on the side facing the Sabine 
camp, which involved the construction of a series of towers to serve as 
buttresses to hold it up. The remains of such a series are now dis- 
covered, with the proof that they were never finished, for the spaces 
between their sides are filled up with concrete of the time of the Republic. 
Why were they left thus incomplete? Clearly because there was no 
longer any necessity for protection against the attacks of the Saturnian 
hill, the treaty between the Sabines and the Romans ensuring future 
peace. 

As soon as peace was thus ensured, it was natural that a new wall 
should be made, to enclose the district occupied by the Sabines, and to 
extend to the banks of the Tiber at its two extremities. It was necessary 
thus to keep open a communication with the Tiber as the highway for 
provisions and the like, and to include the Velian hill, to protect the 
principal gate. The remains of such a wall are now visible in several 
places, and they exhibit a form of construction in which no practical 
mason will hesitate for a moment in recognising an advance in the art of 
building. This advance may be due only to the greater leisure which the 
builders had at command, or to an increased skill in the quarrying of 
the stones, which are here found larger in size than in the primitive opus 
quadratum, as it is called. Its outer surfaces certainly exhibit clear 
traces of the use of the saw. They are, in fact, identical with what is 
now termed ashlar work. Apparently no mortar was used for holding 
them together. A similar masonry is found in the lowest chamber or 
chambers of the Mamertine Prison, which the accepted traditions called 
the ‘‘ Prison of the Kings,’”’ and assigned in its earlier portion to Ancus 
Martius, the addition to it being the work of Servius Tullius. It should 
be added that this second wall, enclosing both the Saturnian and the 
Palatine hills, was plainly twelve feet thick and fifty feet high. This 
same masonry is also seen in the lowest portion of the great building 
called the Capitolium, commenced naturally as soon as the rapid progress 
of the young city was ensured. It was to contain all the offices necessary 
for the government of the city, including an A/rariwm on the lowest level, 
for its money, and a Tabularium above, for its documents. The masonry 
is the same in both, though part of the rarium has been faced with 
small square stones, probably by Theodoric, who repaired many of the 
public buildings of the city. 

Next came the vast work with which Servius Tullius is credited, and 
which is called his agger. It includes all the seven hills of Rome, and 
there is no novelty in our knowledge of its site. But its immense 
breadth and height were until lately matters of conjecture, while the 
chief peculiarity of its mode of construction was altogether unknown, 
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except that it consisted of two parallel walls, enclosing a gigantic mound 
of earth {where it stood by itself, or of one wall facing the scarped cliff 
where any portion of a hill was cut away, leaving the remaining cliff to 
be sustained by the wall. When the railway station was made in 1871, 
this agger was cut across, and wrought-iron clamps were found, binding 
together the separate stones of the masonry. The discovery at once 
explained the meaning of various holes in old Roman masonry, which had 
hitherto puzzled all antiquarians—the iron having everywhere dropped 
out, through the action of rust, while the clamps of course had disap- 
peared. Here, on the contrary, being within the body of the wall, they 
were retained in their original positions, and the action of the rust itself 
had been less destructive. About a dozen, or so, were then found, and 
were immediately secured by Mr. Parker and other archeologists. 

Such are some of the most important facts which have been gathered 
from the sites unveiled by the labours of English, French, and 
German excavators. It is not too much to say that they must materially 
modify the opinions which have come to be popular among modern 
historians, not only as to the origin of Rome, but as to the possibility of 
future discoveries in the other great historical sites of the world, which 
will help the future historian to establish the reality of a considerable 
element of real fact, where at present he discovers nothing but the 
cloudland of superstition and worthless legend. Of course they prove 
nothing absolutely as to the date of the foundation of Rome, or as to the 
names and succession of its kings ; but they do establish a probability that 
- the foundation was between seven and eight centuries before Christ, and 
that from its earliest years Rome exhibited the handiwork of a mighty 
race, possessing a military and administrative genius which was to make 
them at length the masters of the civilised world. 
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Tur war in which we are now engaged with the Ashantees is another 
link in the chain of events which of late years has brought Africa and the 
Africans more within the sphere of our knowledge. Not that the Ashan- 
tees were unknown to us; yet for nearly fifty years we have had but 
little intercourse with them, and when we were told that they were at war 
with us, there were not many people in England who knew much about 
them, or could indicate on the map the locality of their capital. But 
such ignorance no longer exists. As soon as it was known that a war 
with Ashantee was unavoidable, maps of the Gold Coast became plentiful, 
and Coomassie, with the approaches thereto, the positions occupied by 
the Ashantees and the Fantees, and all other tribes with whom, as 
friends or foes, we must in the course of the war be brought in contact, 
are now known to thousands. And while our geographical knowledge has 
thus been enlarged, the history of our previous conflicts with the Ashan- 
tees has been reproduced, in order that we may understand that the for- 
midable preparations which we have made for their conquest are not 
greater than the occasion requires; and the worst features of their 
character and habfts have received a wide publication, through which 
many have been led to believe that we are engaged in a war with savages 
who are disgraced by the foulest atrocities of the heathen world. The 
prudence of the first of these proceedings is undeniable; but the justice 
of the accusations which are thus brought against the Ashantees is ques- 
tionable. 

The career of the Ashantees, like that of all barbarous races that have 
achieved pre-eminence, has undoubtedly been a bloody one. From what 
part of Africa they originally came is not known. That they have had to 
fight for every inch of ground they now occupy is certain. They evi- 
dently come from the same stock as the Fantees, for their languages are 
identical, and their physical characteristics the same. In common with 
most of the inhabitants of Northern Guinea, they belong to the Nigritian, 
rather than to the Nilotic, family. The Fantees were probably the first to 
occupy the land now held by the Ashantees, and were driven seawards by 
the immigration of their stronger brethren. Osai Tutu was the man who 
made the Ashantees famous. When, early in the eighteenth century, he 
became chief, his dominion was as small as that of Chaka when the Zulus 
made him king. It was a standing-ground for him and his followers, and 
nothing more. But from this base of operations he went forth upon a 
mission of conquest ; and with such success were his efforts crowned, 
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that, when he died, his kingdom extended over an area of nearly three 
hundred square miles, and many chiefs paid him tribute. After him there 
came a succession of kings, all more or less warlike, who fought with 
varied success, until in Western Africa there were no people so powerful 
as the Ashantees. 

For many years the territorial position occupied by the Fantees was 
a source of annoyance to their more warlike brethren, who by it were cut 
off from the sea, and compelled to employ the Fantees in all their com- 
munications with Europeans. Assured of their independence in the pro- 
tection which the forts on the coast seemingly afforded them, the Fantees 
made no effort to allay this irritation, and would not in any way forego 
the advantage which their position gave them. But it was not until the 
year 1807 that this antagonism developed into actual hostilities. Then 
two subject chiefs who had offended the King of Ashantee took refuge 
with the Fantees, who promised to protect them against their liege lord. 
The king sent more than once to demand the surrender of his offending 
subjects ; but the Fantees refused to deliver them up, and put the Ashan- 
tee messengers to death. Whereupon the king invaded the territory of 
the Fantees, and destroyed everything before him. Utterly unable to 
stand before their enemy, the Fantees fled to the coast towns for protec- 
tion. But, undismayed by the European artillery, the Ashantees pursued 
them to the very gates of the forts; and within gunshot of Anamabo, 
where the two rebel chiefs had taken refuge, they slaughtered some 
thousands of the fugitives. Notwithstanding the ravages made in their 
ranks by the English guns, they, with an audacity for which there was no 
example, then assailed the fort itself, and would*have captured it, 
had not the Governor prudently displayed a flag of truce, and consented 
to the surrender of the two men who were the immediate cause of the 
war. This led to a cessation of hostilities between the two tribes. But 
in 1811 the Fantees attacked Elmina, and the Dutch solicited the aid of 
the King of Ashantce, who sent an army to their assistance. Several 
battles were fought, and the Fantees were driven back into their own 
country. Tor the aid which ihey gave on this occasion the Ashantees 
received annually a sum of money from the Dutch, which, rightly or 
wrongly, they regarded as tribute, and the refusal of which, as tribute, 
when we acquired Elmina, is, there is reason to think, the real cause of 
the present war. Hostilities having once commenced between barbarous 
races, they rarely cease until one or the other is subjugated or destroyed ; 
and in 1817 the Ashantees, with or without cause, again attacked the 
Fantees, and pressed them so hard, that to save them from extermination 
the English authoritics at Cape Coast Castle interposed and paid the fine 
which their victorious enemy imposed upon them. 

These repeated invasions of the Fantee territory interfered with trade, 
and caused great annoyance to the European merchants at the Coast. 
A British embassy, therefore, was sent to Coomassie, with the view of 
permanently adjusting the differences which existed between these con- 
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tending tribes. At this time the Ashantees seem to have had no un- 
friendly feeling towards the English. The embassy was favourably re- 
ceived, and a treaty was made, wherein it was agreed that the four 
ounces of gold which were paid monthly by the English to the Fantees, as 
a ground-rent for the fort at Cape Coast, should be transferred to the 
King of Ashantee, such being his by right of conquest. 

For a time the arrangements then made bade fair to ensure peace ; but 
the Ashantees having lost a battle with the Gamans, the Fantees were so 
insolent in their joy that the king vowed vengeance against them, and 
was angry with the English for not preventing this manifestation of ill- 
will. This feeling of displeasure was fostered and increased by a series 
of blunders on our part, and misunderstandings on his, until war became 
inevitable. The issue of this war added nothing to the glory of our 
arms, foron the 21st of January, 1824, the British forces, which con- 
sisted of Europeans and native allies, under Sir Charles M‘Carthy, was 
defeated, and its commander killed. So complete was our overthrow, that, 
had the Ashantees pursued their advantage, they might have driven us 
from the Gold Coast; but, instead of doing this, they made peaceful 
overtures. Negotiations with a view to peace were pending, when the 
King of Denkera, one of our allies, finding that the projected treaty 
afforded him no protection, renewed the war by crossing the Prah with a 
considerable force, and attacking the Ashantees in their own country. 
This enterprise proving at first successful, we broke off friendly relations 
with the Ashantees, and were again defeated by them. But when rein- 
forcements arrived from England, the war was prosecuted with greater 
vigour and skill onwur part, and ultimately we completely defeated the 
Ashantees, and taught them, by the loss of thousands of their bravest 
warriors, that there was in the world a nation stronger than themselves— 
a fact which up to this time they had, with some reason, refused to 
admit. 

Such, in brief, is the military history of the Ashantees. From the 
standard of their possibilities it is not an inglorious one. Fighting on 
equal terms with respect to arms, they overcame all with whom they 
fought. It was only when opposed to grape-shot and rockets, and to other 
weapous of war of which they were destitute, that they were overcome. 
Even with such fearful odds against them they gave many proofs of their 
courage, and fought bravely to the last. We may not admire their method 
of warfare, for when they can they will close with their antagonists, and 
clutch and claw, and cut and stab with senseless fury. Neither is it 
pleasant to strive with men who kill the wounded, mutilate the slain, 
massacre women and children, and preserve the skulls and jawbones of 
their conquered enemies as fetich, or trophies of their own prowess. But 
in these respects they are not offenders above all other barbarians. 
‘* Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we ;” and if we look into the early 
history of our forefathers, we shall find in many of their actions a greater 
resemblance to those of the Ashantees than we may care to remember, 
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The King of Ashantee is, of course, a despot. He possesses absolute 
authority. His will is law, and it is death to question his actions. The 
country, the people, and all they possess, are supposed to belong to him 
in the same sense that a slave and his property belong to his master. 
When held by a man who at best is only just removed from the condition 
of a savage, and who is cowardly and snspicious, such a position frequently 
leads to a horrible state of things. And stories are told of the way in 
which some of the Ashantee kings have exercised their authority that are 
almost incredible on account of their inhumanity. But African chiefs are 
not always cowardly and cruel, and the horrible atrocities with which 
certain Ashantee monarchs have been credited refer to an exceptional 
rather than to a normal state of things. Ifa savage despot imagines, no 
matter with what reason, that there are amongst his subjects those who 
are conspiring against his life, then there usually ensues a reign of terror 
and bloodshed which is frightful to think of. Or, if there be more than 
one pretender to the throne, the one who gets the upper hand is-merciless 
to his opponents, and will crush them out of life, root and branch. But 
this is true not of the Ashantees only, but of all barbarous races. 
Ketchwayo, who has just been crowned King of the Zulus, and at whose 
coronation there was an official representative of the British Empire, has 
obtained his present position by, the slaughter of all who stood, or were 
supposed to stand, in his way to the throne. Panda, his father, had 
several sons; and as the laws of primogeniture have not the same force 
with the Zulus as with ourselves, each looked forward to the chieftainship, 
and formed a party to support his claim. Ketchwayo proved the stronger, 
and destroyed his brethren and their adherents without mercy. When 
Panda died, but one brother remained, the child of the chief’s old age— 
the Benjamin of the family; but his father’s favour was fatal to him. 
Many, to please the old chief, promised to support this boy; but Ketch- 
wayo made short work with him and his friends. He sent forth his 
soldiers with the injunction to spear and spare not. They fulfilled their 
commission to the utmost. None who were suspected of favouring the 
pretensions of this unfortunate youth were left alive. Six months ago 
Zululand was drenched with blood ; but visit-it three months hence, and 
all traces of this horrible work will be obliterated. Ketchwayo, secure in 
the possession of the supreme authority, will exhibit none of the charac- 
teristics of a bloodthirsty despot, but will be found ruling as the father of 
his people. Thus it has been with the Ashantees; but they have been 
unfortunate in having historians only of the darker side of their character. 

There are many influences at work to mitigate the evils attendant upon 
a barbarous despotism. And one of the most effectual checks upon an un- 
popular exercise of arbitrary power by the King of Ashantee, or by any 
other barbarous despot, is the fear of witchcraft. Itis usually thought that 
belief in witchcraft is an unmitigated evil; but though in some respects 
it is the cause of immeasurable suffering and injustice, in others it is 
really beneficial. It takes the place of public opinion with ourselves, 
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The king may have the power of life and death, he may, if he thinks 
proper, confiscate the property of his subjects to his own use; but the 
fear of witchcraft is as powerful with him as with his meanest slave, and 
if he resorts to any measures that are not in favour with his people, he 
knows that all the resources of witchcraft from a thousand unseen 
agencies will be launched against him. His prerogatives, therefore, are 
rarely exercised in an unpopular manner. Before taking any steps 
which may in any way affect the interests of the country, it is the 
invariable custom of African chiefs to work upon the public feeling through 
the agency of the witch-doctors and others, and that gives a sort of 
national sanction to their proceedings ; and even in matters less important 
they will, from the same fear of witchcraft, involve as many as they can 
in the responsibility of their own acts. We have lately been told by one 
who lived some time at Coomassie that, on the death of a relative of the 
king, the town became a field of blood ; that day by day human victims in 
considerable numbers were sacrificed in honour of the deceased; and we 
are left to infer that such human sacrifices are abhorrent to the feelings 
of the people. It is not so; for had not the popular superstitions sanc- 
tioned, nay, encouraged this abominable deed, it would not have been 
perpetrated. The fact is, the custom of offering up human sacrifices at 
the death of chiefs and great personages exists throughout uncivilised 
Africa, even with tribes who live under the mildest form of paternal 
government ; and, being the outcome of an ill-directed religious feeling, 
it is no true indication of the natural disposition of the people. I once 
met with a remarkable illustration of the truth of this. When travelling 
in Africa on one occasion I halted for a day or two at a village containing 
about two hundred inhabitants. The people were kindly-natured, hospit- 
able, gentle in disposition, and, like the tribe to which they belonged, sin- 
gularly averse to bloodshed and deeds of violence. But an infant son of 
the chief of the village, a mere head man of no important standing in the 
country, died while I was there. And I know that this child was hon- 
oured in his death by the sacrifice of at least one woman. Her throat 
was cut, and her body was buried by the side of his. This was the act 
of the entire village, not of the chief alone. It was the custom of the 
country. And if we take into consideration the difference in the size of 
this village and Coomassie, which contains, may be, one hundred thou- 
sand inhahitants, and also the difference in the status of the petty chief 
whose child died, and the mighty potentate, the death of whose relative 
made Coomassie for the time being an Aceldama, I cannot see that the 
Ashantees, in their religious observances, are more sanguinary, or are 
more to be reprobated, than their milder-dispositioned countrymen. 

But the greater restraint upon an injurious exercise of despotic power 
arises from the fact that man is a social being. This primary character- 
istic of our nature, this sympathy which makes us members one of 
another, is not extinct in any family of men, no matter how low their 
position may be in the scale of humanity. Human nature is everywhere 
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stronger than arbitrary power. For the moment, it is true, the latter may 
work much harm ; yet everywhere you find this law of our nature exerting 
its force, and impelling men to strive for the common welfare as well as 
for personal advantage, and counteracting the mischief which arises from 
selfish ignorance and brutal depravity. Nothing more astonishes an 
inexperienced traveller than the discovery that in all men, differ how 
much so ever they may in outward circumstances or acquired habits, our 
race still preserves its social character ; that there are the same instincts, 
the same natural feelings, and the same kind of indications, with the most 
degraded equally with the highest, that they are made to be of service to 
their fellow-creatures, as well as to take care of their own private good. 
And the man who does not recognise the operations of this law is not best 
qualified to become the historian of the Ashantees, or of any other people, 
savage or civilised. 

The social institutions of Ashantee bear a strong resemblance to those 
which exist in other parts of Africa. Slavery, therefore, holds a promi- 
nent position amongst them. Slaves are made in a variety of ways. 
Prisoners of war, if not executed, become slaves. Misconduct and debt 
are fruitful sources of slavery. But from these causes many are slaves 
only for atime. A man may purge himself from his misconduct, or free 
himself from debt, and then he is no longer a slave. But with the 
Ashantees there is a system of pawning of liberty. For money, or for an 
advance of merchandise, a man may pawn his wife and children, or him- 
self. And these pawns are virtually slaves until they are redeemed. 
But the greater number of slaves have been brought from the interior by 
the slave-merchants, who are mostly Mohammedans. They are procured 
in the first instance in the usual way. ‘Tribe wars with tribe, and the 
captives are sold to the merchants; or the merchants themselves make 
war on their own account for the sole purpose of getting slaves. At 
Ashantee, where gold is plentiful, where the very streets of Coomassie are 
said to be impregnated with the precious metal, a ready market is found 
for slaves. It has become the fashion with the great men of the tribe to 
multiply slaves, so that it is not uncommon for one man to own more 
than a thousand. But slavery with them is not so degrading as with 
more civilised people. Sometimes it is merely nominal; and for the most 
part the slaves are simply regarded as dependants, who on state occasions 
constitute their master’s retinue, and follow him to war. In no case does 
slavery bear the opprobrium in Africa—that is, amongst the Africans—that 
it does in other parts of the world. The distinction between master and 
slave is not so broad. Of course there are African masters who are cruel; 
but the instances are rare, and, where they exist, cruelty is restrained by 
the same superstitious dread of witchcraft which keeps the king in check. 

Polygamy is another popular institution with the Ashantees. As a 
man is raised in the scale of Ashantee society, so does the number of his 
wives increase. The gulf which separates the least from the greatest 
may be estimated by the fact, that whereas one wife is permitted to a 
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slave, the king may have three thousand three hundred and thirty-three. 
Beyond that number the custom of the country, which is another phrase 
for popular opinion, does not permit him to go. This limitation, wide 
though it be, is an improvement upon the custom of some other tribes 
that are more in favour with us. Amongst the Makololo, for instance, 
the people whom Livingstone has made popular, every woman of the tribe, 
be she married or single, must be the wife of the chief, if so the chief wills ; 
and when the daughter of Sebituane succeeded her father as the supreme 
personage of the tribe, she naturally concluded that she was entitled to 
claim every man for her husband. The difficulties that were created by 
this claim ultimately led her to resign the chieftainship to her brother. 
Polygamy being popular, the female population of Ashantee is in excess 
of the male; and the demand for women by this one kingdom alone has 
led to widespread misery. Tribe wages war with tribe, and the victors 
carry off the women and female children for the Ashantee market. I 
have in another part of Africa seen whole districts depopulated by wars 
instigated by the slave-dealers for the sole purpose of getting women for 
the inland trade. The regulations which exist with reference to the wives 
of the King of Ashantee are as strict as those which relate to the wives of 
the Sultan of Turkey. Like the King of Dehomi, the Ashantee monarch 
is in a certain sense a sacred personage, and this sanctity invests the 
women who are united to him in marriage. Thero is a seraglio at 
Coomassie as well as at Constantinople. An entire locality is devoted to 
the wives of the king, who are strictly secluded from all intercourse with 
the rest of the population. Sometimes they are permitted to visit the 
other parts of the town ; but on such occasions the people are warned to 
absent themselves, for to look upon the wives of the king is considered 
to be an offence which cannot be pardoned. Should there be any who 
have not been able to profit by this warning, if they would avoid having 
their throats cut, as the queenly procession approaches they must fall flat 
on the ground and bury their faces in the earth until the ladies have 
passed by. At some state ceremonials, however, a certain number of the 
king's wives are permitted to attend. When the British embassy visited 
Coomassie in 1620, three hundred of them were presented to the ambas- 
sadors on the day when the treaty was made. But though the king’s 
wives are held tobe sacred, this sanctity is not extended to married 
women generally. With the exception of those belonging to the highest 
magnates of the land, all women, married or single, have much latitude 
given to them, and the state of morality in Ashantee is no purer than is 
found elsewhere in Africa. By law, it is true, adultery is an offence 
for which a punishment more or less severe is inflicted, according to the 
rank of the man to whom the woman belongs. The loss of a nose or an 
ear, or property of more or less value, is specified. But practically this 
law is inoperative. Africans generally are not vindictive in such matters, 
and an African with more wives than one regards marital faithlessness 
without much resentment. With some tribes, indeed, it is not uncommon 
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for the chief men to offer the use of their harem to strangers as an act of 
hospitality. 

The social position of the woman in Ashantee, as with all warlike 
tribes, is very inferior to that of the man. At best she is regarded as 
little better than an instrument to gratify his passions. If a man have 
many wives, to one of them is given a sort of pre-eminence in the house- 
hold; but, though this raises her position with the women, it does not 
lessen the degradation in which she stands tothe man. Of course human 
nature is often too strong for any such social ban, and I have seen men 
utterly unable to act without first consulting their wives ; yet such men 
would be for ever disgraced jn the eyes of their fellows if they admitted 
that they had in any transaction of life been influenced by a woman. 
Amongst the higher classes of Ashantee, when the man feeds, his wives 
minister to him. Each produces her quota of food, and first of all eats 
thereof herself, in order that he may know that it is not poisoned. At 
such times also the children swarm about their father and receive from 
his hands their portion of food ; but of paternal fondling there seems to 
be nothing. Amongst the lower classes, however, the intercourse of men 
with women and children is less formal. Nature here finds a sway un- 
checked by conventional restraints, which are as ‘potent with the aristo- 
eracy of Africa as with that of Europe. 

Of the wealth of the Ashantees the wildest ideas seem to prevail. It 
appears to be generally believed that if our troops find their way to 
Coomassie they will secure a booty sufficiently large to compensate them 
for the hardships they may have to undergo in getting there. That gold 
is plentiful is notorious. The soil of Ashantee is said to be everywhere 
impregnated with this precious metal, and considerable quantities have 
been procured from the sand of the streets of Coomassie. The mines 
are undoubtedly rich and very imperfectly worked ; some of them, indeed, 
through the superstitions of the people, are not worked at all. The King 
of Ashantee is probably the wealthiest man in Western Africa. For, 
though he may not indiscriminately confiscate the property of his sub- 
jects to his own use, yet his revenues are considerable. To him falls all 
the unwrought gold of which his people die possessed. ‘Fo him is paid a 
heavy tax on all the gold that is manufactured into ornaments. A large 
percentage of the gold which is taken from the mines finds its way into 
his treasury. He receives the tribute from the subjected provinces, as 
well as the duty that is levied on all gold found in the market of Coo- 
massie, and on all merchandise brought into his kingdom. Another great 
source of his wealth arises from the confiscation of the property of those 
who have been publicly convicted of witchcraft. There is nothing more 
universally believed in than this mysterious art, which is supposed to 
make its possessor almost omnipotent, and there is nothing more depre- 
cated than the suspicion of possessing it. Nevertheless, many of the 
most wealthy people of the land are annually found guilty of practising 
witchcraft, and the bulk of their property goes to the king. It is the 
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same everywhere in Africa. But lately a cattle disease has been very 
virulent in Zululand. Ketchwayo had hitherto discountenanced punish- 
ments for witchcraft, and had considerably lessened the number of execu- 
tions for that crime. But his own cattle died, while those of some of his 
wealthier subjects lived; and it was very soon discovered by the medi- 
cine men that his losses were owing to witchcraft, and that the possessors 
of the healthful cattle were the guilty parties. This discovery proved 
fatal to them, and led to a considerable increase in the number of Ketch- 
wayo’s cattle. 

On certain occasions the King of Ashantee makes a display of his 
riches, and encourages his great men to do the same. Clothed in robes of 
silk and laden with jewels of gold, he sits upon a throne which is heavy with 
gold adornments. His attendants surround him almost as gorgeously attired 
as himself, and bearing in their hands the wealth of his treasure-house, 
which consists of vessels and implements of gold that are probably more 
than equal in value to any war indemnity we may think proper to impose. 

In emulation of their king, all who have wealth at least once in their 
lives make an ostentatious display of it; and there are those who have 
seen such displays, who declare, that as the King of Ashantee is the richest 
potentate, so is Coomassie the richest town, in Western Africa. 

Besides gold the country has natural resources which, if properly 
developed, would make it prolific in the production of all things necessary 
for home consumption and valuable for exportation. The present pro- 
ducts of the soil are Indian corn, peas, beans, yams, pumpkins, bananas, 
melons, cucumbers, sweet potatoes, manioc, and sugar-cane, besides many 
other articles of food, and many kinds of fruit. Cotton, indigo, and 
coffee might be grown to any extent. 

The commerce of Ashantee with the coast is not great, but with the 
interior of Africa it is considerable. The chief exports are gold-dust, 
ivory, and the gura-nut, which is a species of bean, greatly prized by the 
Mohammedans of the interior for its tonic qualities, and is also used by 
them as others of their faith use the betel-nut—if the two be not identical. 

The Ashantees are not generally industrious—a warlike people seldom 
are; but they are skilful in the manufacture of gold ornaments, which 
art they have learnt from the people at the coast and from the half-caste 
Moors from the interior. They are also workers in iron, and make their 
own knives, swords, and agricultural implements. And, in common with 
many others of their race, they fabricate cotton-cloths, which, however, 
are not so delicate as the fine linen of ancient Egypt. 

The houses of the Ashantees differ from those found in many other 
parts of Africa. The circular hut, socommon in the eastern and southern 
regions of the continent, is not known to them. On the contrary, the 
Ashantee houses are rectangular in shape, with high clay walls, and are 
sometimes more than one story high. The walls and doors are usually 
painted with a species of chalk, and pictures of animals and grotesque 
figures of all kinds are drawn upon them. 
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Of the population of Ashantee it is impossible to form an accurate esti- 
mate. Ithas been variously calculated at from one to three millions ; and, 
with the aid which the Ashantees will have from the subject tribes, unless 
we can induce them to cast off their allegiance and side with us, it is 
not unlikely that in our war with them we may have to contend with the 
fighting men which a population of three millions can produce. 

Upon the merits of the war few but those who are in authority are 
qualified to speak ; but of itsissue there can be nodoubt. The Ashantees 
may be better armed than formerly, and it is well understood that much 
of their gold is already in the pockets of certain of our own countrymen 
in exchange for guns and ammunition, and they have the advantage 
of being able to choose their own battlefields ; but they are still without 
military skill. Brave they may be even to audacity ; but such courage will 
prove of little use to them in presence of the means we have provided for 
their overthrow. Our losses may be heavy, and it may take more time to 
subdue our enemy than some people think; but of their defeat sooner 
or later there can be no question. And what then? Well, we are not a 
vindictive people. And though there are those amongst us who seem to 
think that the extermination of the Ashantees would be a gain to the 
cause of humanity, I do not think that our policy will be dictated 
by such a sentiment. In the worst features of their character they 
are no worse than the Fantees and other tribes whose alliance we court, 
and in most other respects they are decidedly their superiors. Long 
prosperity and unlimited rum may have demoralised them somewhat, 
but they alone of all the Gold Coast tribes have shown heroic characteris- 
tics and a considerable capacity to govern. Destroy them, and the wildest 
imagination would fail to conceive the horrible state of things which 
would ensue. Fantee and Akim, and every other tribe of importance, 
would at once strive for the supremacy ; the King of Dehomi would then 
probably strike in and overwhelm all, and, with an increase of territory and 
power, prove far more offensive to us than the Ashantees have been or can 
be. We owe it to ourselves, as well as to the natives of the Gold Coast, 
that our policy should be of such a character as will save the land from 
anarchy and bloodshed, which would surely come to pass if the power of 
the Ashantees were destroyed. This is becoming more and more recognised 
by those who are in authority, and by those also who are in the position 
to influence public opinion. So, whether we continue to occupy the Gold 
Coast or to retire from it altogether, there is some reason to hope that 
when this unhappy war is over, there will gradually arise such an inter- 
course between ourselves and the people of Ashantee as will raise them in 
the scale of humanity, until good becomes the final goal of all the ill in 
which they have been living, and through which they have still to pass. 
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Hy only Lobe. 


My only love is always near,— 
In country or in town 
I see her twinkling feet, I hear 


The whisper of her gown. 


She foots it ever fair and young, 
Her locks are tied in haste, 
And one is o’er her shoulder flung, 


And hangs below her waist. 


She ran before me in the meads; 
And down this world-worn track 
She leads me on; but while she leads 


She never gazes back. 


And yet her voiee is in my dreams, 
To witch me more and more; 
That wooing voice! Ah me, it seems 


Less near me than of yore. 


Lightly I sped when hope was high, 
And youth beguiled the chase,— 
I follow, follow still; but I 


Shall never see her face! 





Freperick Locker. 


VoL. XXVi1I.—No. 168, 83. 
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Padies as Elementary Schoolmistresses. 
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Tue discussion whether ladies shall become the mistresses of elemen- 
tary schools which has lately been going on in some of the newspapers 
has two distinct aspects. It may be looked at as it affects the ladies who 
are to teach, or as it affects the children who are to be taught. Will it 
be a good thing for ladies to have this additional means of earning a 
livelihood thrown open to them? Will it be a good thing for elementary 
schools that schoolmistresses should, in future, be taken from persons of 
a higher social position than heretofore ? The public are interested in 
the answers to both these inquiries. The discussion is one among many 
evidences that the discovery of additional employments for women is every 
day becoming a question of greater practical interest. This fact would 
have been more clearly seen, perhaps, had it not been for the theoretical 
and sentimental turn which has been given to the demand for women’s 
work by its accidental association with the demand for women’s rights. 
The suspicion that the former agitation is only a cloak for the latter has 
probably kept back a great number of women from taking any part in it. 
They do not wish to be identified with the cry for political enfranchise- 
ment ; their object is not to get a vote, but to get a living; and they have 
felt, somehow, that women with no more exalted aim than this would not 
be very welcome auxiliaries in the eyes of women whose real desire is to 
achieve a social revolution. But behind all the vague aspirations after 
some undefined change in the mutual relations of the sexes which animate 
the declared advocates of women’s rights there is a growing practical 
sense that, in one important respect, these relations have been already modi- 
fied. It is no longer safe for women to assume, as a matter of course, 
that they will marry and be supported by their husbands. Among 
the well to do classes, or those which by courtesy pass for such, it has 
till lately been taken for granted that the necessity of working for a living 
is only imposed on women by accident. Even governesses are rarely 
educated for their business. They take it up because nothing else offers, 
because a father has not left them rich enough to live without working, 
or a husband has not appeared to take the working on himself. This 
false estimate of facts has done women a great deal of harm. It has 
stood in the way of their getting a really good education, and by conse- 
quence it has contributed to leave them helpless when those to whom 
they have been accustomed to look for help have been taken away from 
them. Women are usually reticent about real sorrows, or the cries of 
despair from those who see every avenue to a livelihood closed against 
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them would have been much more frequent. Men sometimes have this 
feeling, but only when they are physically incapacitated for work. 
What comes to a man when he is paralysed or blind often comes to a 
woman in full health, because her husband or her father has died without 
being able to make any provision for her. This is the explanation in part 
of the position held by governesses. Teaching has for men become a 
dignified and well-paid profession. For women, with very rare exceptions, 
it is neither one nor the other. In part, it is true, this difference may be 
traced to the fact that parents wish their sons to be well taught, while as 
regards their daughters they have no very definite wish on the subject. 
But even this would not have made the position of governesses what it is 
had not the supply of them been virtually unlimited. Their numbers 
have, of course, been increased by the undiscriminating character of the 
demand ; but the demand could hardly have remained so undiscriminating 
had not the market been absolutely flooded by incompetent hands. The 
growing sense that many women must be brought up to earn their own 
living, if they are to be saved from very probable misery in after life, 
must, in the end, work a great change in this siate of things. The 
immediate eflect, however, of the change, will be to leave more women 
unemployed than there are already. The first step towards enabling them 
to earn their own living will be to give them a better education, and the 
great mass of existing governesses are incompetent to supply this. By 
degrees the rise in the standard of teaching will work a corresponding rise 
in the standard of teachers, and this will tend to lessen their numbers in 
two ways. It is not every, or nearly every woman of the class from 
which governesses are mainly taken that has the ability or the opportunity 
to qualify herself for being a thoroughly good teacher; and as the 
education of women becomes better, they will learn to weigh the chances 
of finding employment in this particular channel, and will have the sense 
not to make ihe attempt if the number of candidates is out of all propor- 
tion to the number of vacancies. In several ways, therefore, the demand 
for additional employment for women is likely to be more generally felt 
and more loudly expressed as years go on, and under these circumstances 
the discovery of additional fields of labour for women becomes a matter of 
general concern. 

This is why the public are interested in the first aspect of the discus- 
sion. If there is a real opening for ladies in elementary teaching, and if 
elementary teaching is work which ladies can do well and with sufficient 
satisfaction to themselves, it would be an advantage to the community that 
they should undertake it. The second aspect of the discussion is still 
more important. It is not too much to say that the success of elementary 
education is more dependent upon a supply of thoroughly competent 
teachers than upon any other single condition. In all education good 
tcachers are a very important element of success, but in elementary 
education they are an indispensable element. In the higher education 
the scholar can do a great deal for himself. The subjects themselves have 
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an educating influence; the books in which he studies them contain 
matter to excite and keep alive his interest; and though the rapidity of 
his progress will be largely determined by the quality of the help and 
guidance which he gets from his teacher, he may make substantial pro- 
gress even with very poor teaching. In elementary education everything 
is different. The scholar is busy, at all events in the first and main stage 
of his course, with the mere symbols of knowledge, and it will depend 
almost entirely on the way in which these symbols are presented to him 
whether he makes an intelligent or merely a mechanical use of them. 
The position of the teacher in elementary education is very well stated 
by the Dean of Manchester, in his final Report on Training Colleges for 
Schoolmasters. ‘It is true,” he says, ‘‘ that reading may be only a dull 
mechanical act, that writing may be made still more dull, and arithmetic 
may be parodied intoa mere use of rules of thumb; but the teacher who 
has profited by his training will know that such ‘results’ are mere 
mechanical dummies. Ie knows that there is a much higher and more 
beneficial end than ‘ passes’ in examination, though such meagre pre- 
paration will in time be insufficient even to secure ‘passes,’ as the 
standards are raised and the examinations made more searching. <A good 
teacher will remember that the powers of the children are to be developed, 
and that reading which is not intelligent, which does not show apprecia- 
tion of the full meaning, which does not lead to inquiry, is not worth 
having ; and that writing which does not make a boy explain his own 
thoughts, and ask questions, and lead to self-searching when the words 
on paper do not correspond to the real workings of the intellect, is as yet 
a failure ; and that the power of calculation ought to make accuracy of 
statement necessary, and produce a critical power of deduction tending 
to general closeness of reasoning and detection of false inference from 
insufficient data, or from data misapplied.” * It may be objected that this 
is an exaggerated representation of what can be done by teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic thoroughly well. Considered as a statement of 
results, even of future results, it certainly is exaggerated, but it is not so 
considered as a statement of aims. All knowledge comes to us through 
one or other of these processes, and the amount and value of the know- 
ledge so conveyed are made up of three elements—the ability and energy 
of the teacher, the ability and energy of the scholar, and the time 
and appliances which the scholar has at his command. Elementary 
Education, as the term is understood in England, unfortunately ends 
when a child is thirteen, often a year or two earlier. Consequently the 
time and appliances for gaining knowledge are of the scantiest, and at 
this early age, though the difference between one child and another as 
regards ability and energy exists, it cannot be trusted to show itself ex- 
cept by way of response to efficient teaching. In the worst college lecture 
the gulf between the dull and the intelligent pupil will make itself felt, but 





* “Report of Committee of Council on Education,” 1872-73, p. 309. 
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in a dull lesson in an Elementary School, the distinction between a dull 
and an intelligent pupil may be wholly imperceptible. Without good 
teachers, therefore, the costly machinery of elementary education in this 
country might as well never have been created. ‘There is no need to 
argue further in proof of the assertion that the public are interested in 
the question whether it would be a good thing for Elementary Schools 
that ladies should become schoolmistresses. It may be taken for granted 
that the public are interested in the success of elementary education, and 
if so, it follows as of course that they are interested in a matter which 
is closely connected with this success. ‘The community is a gainer, no 
doubt, by the additional prosperity and contentment of any one class, and 
so far it is concerned in ladics who are not provided for finding ways 
of providing for themselves. But it is still more a gainer by the eleva- 
tion of that vast aggregate of classes which forms the base of our whole 
social system, and for this reason it is far more concerned in Elementary 
Schools getting good teachers. 

Whether this end will be served by ladies becoming elementary 
schoolmistresses may be considered from two points of view. First, 
will ladies make better teachers than those at present obtainable ? 
secondly, are they needed as additional teachers ? On the first of these 
points it is difficult to give a positive opinion. It is obvious that, 
teacher for teacher, the one that has received the best education will be 
the best. So far as direct training goes, there ought to be no 
difference between the class of teachers now engaged in the work and 
those whom it is proposed to introduce into it. There is no reason why 
superiority in social position should exempt candidates from any part 
of the preparation which they at present undergo. The education 
which a lady will ordinarily have received, though it embraces much 
which is not included in the Training School Course, usually teaches 
that which is included in it with much less thoroughness. A girl 
who has been educated at a good boarding-school or under a good 
governess, would have but a poor chance in the examination for a 
Teacher's Certificate against a girl who has spent two years at a good 
training college. As regards general knowledge, it is most important 
that there should be no relaxation in the present requirements of the 
Education Department in favour of ladies who wish to become school- 
mistresses. That standard has been settled after careful consideration 
of the conditions necessary to secure good teaching, and to depart from 
it in order to make the entrance into the profession easier would be to 
sacrifice the interests of education to the interests of young ladies 
without means. On the other hand, the benefit conferred by this direct 
training will be likely to vary in proportion to the mental culture of the 
persons subjected to it. And in this respect ladies will have a decided 
advantage. A young woman of eighteen, who has lived the life ordi- 
narily lived by daughters of clergymen, of professional men, of civil 
servants, of merchants, of any of those numerous classes who are likely 
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to supply candidates for women’s employments, has in most cases re- 
ceived far more social education than a young woman of the same age 
who has passed the last five years as a pupil teacher. The former will 
have heard subjects discussed which are absolutely unknown to the 
latter; she will have learned to regard books as sources of pleasure, 
instead of mere instruments of professional advancement ; she will have 
seen something of men and women beyond her own home; she will 
have been subjected, in short, to that subtle but real influence which is 
conveyed by habitually mixing with what, by comparison at all events 
with the associates of a pupil teacher, is an educated class. Once admitted 
to a Training College, she may be expected, supposing her natural abilities 
to be equal to those of the pupil teacher, to make more rapid progress. 
Whether a higher social position is calculated to ensure greater success in 
teaching is harder to determine. Perhaps of two teachers possessing the 
same natural and acquired teaching faculty, but the one being a lady and 
the other not, the former might secure more deference on the part of her 
scholars, and would on the whole be more likely to sympathise with 
their difficulties and troubles, than a teacher belonging to their own class. 
It is quite possible, however, that any distinction of this kind would be 
lost sight of in the much more marked distinction between the characters 
of one teacher and another; and if imagination and intelligence would 
make the lady throw herself more heartily into the children’s feelings, 
a teacher taken from their own class might be equally sympathetic from 
having herself experienced the conditions under which they live. 

There is no reason therefore to suppose that the superiority of the 
new class of teachers over the old would be very marked, and unless it 
were very marked nothing would be gained by an experiment which at 
_ best would crowd out the young women who now fill the Training Schools 
in order to supply their place by others of higher rank. If unemployed 
ladies were furnished with an additional means of earning a livelihood, 
another class would be deprived, in proportion as the change was effec- 
tive, of one of the principal occupations now open to them. This would 
be no argument of course against allowing ladies to take their chance in 
fair rivalry with the existing class of candidates, but it would be a very 
valid argument against expressing or feeling any special interest in their 
success. The case is altogether different if it can be shown that there is 
room for a great number of additional teachers in elementary schools, 
so that by adopting the calling of schoolmistress ladies will be filling a 
gap which it is daily becoming more difficult to fill satisfactorily. Now, 
with few exceptions, the testimony of School Inspectors goes to show 
that the supply of teachers for boys’ schools is steadily growing less. 
Pupil-teachers form the main source of this supply, and in many parts of 
the country boys are finding out that they can do better than become 
pupil teachers. ‘‘ The supply of male apprentices,” says Mr. Campbell, 
** is very insufficient . . . Railway clearing-houses, telegraph offices, and 
public companies, are the baits which allure the promising lads from the 
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national school ; while the neighbouring tradesmen constantly visit good 
schools and bargain with the master for the reversion of his best material 
after Standard VY. or VI. is passed.” ‘This refers to a London district. 
What Mr. Kennedy says of a Lancashire district comes to much the same 
thing: “I find the male pupil-teachers absorbed to an extraordinary 
extent in the employments of Lancashire, so that comparatively very few 
of them eventually become schoolmasters.” If this double difficulty of 
getting boys to become pupil-teachers, and of getting boy pupil-teachers to 
qualify themselves for certificates, continues, school managers will by-and- 
by be seriously -perplexed how to find schoolmasters. In the United 
States this problem has already been encountered and overcome. There, 
still more than in England, young men find other employments more 
attractive and more promising than teaching, and the result is that boys’ 
schools are very largely conducted by women. In Scotland matters 
seem tending to a similar conclusion. A Scotch Inspector reports that, 
in view of the difficulty of obtaining competent boy pupil-teachers, school 
managers “‘ have turned their attention to girls to fill up the gaps and 
vacancies.” At present, however, there are many difficulties in the way. 
The work of elementary schools is largely carried on by pupil-teachers, 
and a woman is not allowed to have boy pupil-teachers under her. Con- 
sequently in a boys’ school under a mistress, assistant teachers would 
have to be substituted for pupil-teachers, or the pupil-teachers must be 
girls. The former course would involve the managers in additional 
expense, though this might perhaps be compensated by the additional 
efficiency of the school. This is not the place to discuss the pupil 
teacher system; but it seems evident that, great as may be its merits 
in regard to keeping up the supply of teachers, and enabling children 
to prepare for the training colleges who would otherwise have to earn 
their living in some other way, it is attended with serious drawbacks 
as regards the children who are taught by pupil teachers. ‘In one of 
the large schools which I have to visit,” says an inspector, ‘‘I heard 
two of the apprentices actually teaching classes to read incorrectly.” 
This ‘‘is only an example of a common defect. I have heard at col- 
lective examinations one apprentice after another make mistakes in 
reading of the most discreditable character.” It may be necessary 
for financial reasons to combine the two processes of teaching children, 
and training children to be teachers; but it certainly is no objection 
to a proposed educational change that it would tend to make the 
combination rarer. The alternative course of putting boys under girl 
pupil teachers would be quite practicable, provided that the younger 
pupil teachers only had the charge of the smallest boys; but if this 
precaution were neglected, it might be difficult to maintain discipline 
in the school. Boys of eleven or twelve may submit toa woman, but 
they are rarely disposed to submit to a girl of their own height and 
not much more than their own age. As yet no case has arisen of 
managers desiring to place a large unmixed boys’ school under a 
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aistress. The general feeling of the country has been against such a 
plan, and there has not hitherto been any difficulty where such schools 
are concerned in finding and paying a competent master. But as the 
number of schools increases, and the supply of masters grows smaller— 
the former being under the Education Act a certain element in the caleu- 
lation, and the latter, as has been seen, a highly probable one—managers 
may be expected to look at the question differently. There is no ground 
for supposing that the Education Department would refuse or even dis- 
courage an application to place a boys’ school under a mistress, provided 
that it were not asked to relax the prohibition against boy pupil-teachers 
being employed in the school. Whether if this request were made in 
addition the Department would consent is doubtful, as cases have occurred, 
and do occur from time to time, which show that the moral difficulty 
cannot safely be ignored. 

Setting aside the question of pupil-teachers, there seems to be no 
reason why a woman should not make as good a teacher for a boys’ school 
as a man—none indeed why she should not make even a better teacher than 
aman. Women usually prefer boys to girls, and we see every day that 
an elder sister has more influence over the boys of a family than an elder 
brother has. Of course there must be native capacity, and a gift both for 
teaching and ruling; but these qualifications are just as necessary in a 
master as in a mistress. There are many masters who have no notion of 
discipline, who do not know how to enforce order, who are powerless to 
check either idleness or disobedience. A master who labours under these 
defects will not find that his sex is any help to him. Indeed, of two 
equally incompetent teachers, it is possible that a mistress would stand a 
better chance than a master. A woman’s weakness may conceivably 
excite compassion; a master’s weakness inevitably excites contempt. 
There can be no question that in teaching faculty women are fully 
equal to men; the only point on which it may be thought that they 
are inferior is the maintenance of discipline. But in a really well- 
managed school the maintenance of discipline depends very little on the 
physical strength of the master, and the qualities which go to make a 
good disciplinarian, with the exception of physical strength, are possessed 
by women quite as fullyas by men. Occasionally no doubt it might be 
necessary to expel a boy from a school taught by a mistress on the ground 
of unruliness, but this is no more than now happens from time to time in 
schools taught by a master. There will always be boys here and there 
whom no good school will care to keep. The application of compulsion 
will tend to lessen the numbers of this class, because their parents will 
be obliged to send them to some school, amd consequently expulsion will 
no longer have the effect of relegating the offender to the superior liberty 
of home life. The only result of his beipg sent away from one school 
after another will be to land him ultimately in a school conforming more or 
less to the Reformatory type. The cases which may occasionally arise in 
which a boy is not bad enough for expulsion, but would be all the better 
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for a sound caning, might be met in schools under mistresses by handing 
over the work of corporal punishment to the beadle, the parish constable, 
or some other official personage. 

We have now seen, first, that there is a real demand for additional 
employments for ladies; next, that the position of mistress in an ele- 
mentary school is one which is likely to be increasingly open to them ; 
and lastly, that it is a position which they may hope to fi!l with advan- 
tage to the children placed under their care. The only plea on which 
the conclusion naturally following from these considerations is likely to 
be disputed is the plea of social degradation. Ladies cannot, it may be 
said, become mistresses of elementary schools without ceasing to be 
ladies. They may conceivably be reduced to this in order to save 
themselves from starvation, just as they may be reduced for the same 
reason to go out as domestic servants, but it will only be as a matter of 
necessity. If this statement is true, it must be true on one of two 
grounds. Either the work itself, or the conditions under which it is 
carried on, must be unsuitable for a lady. That the work itself cannot be 
unsuitable is shown by the fact that similar work is already done by a 
great number of ladies, not as a matter of necessity, but of their own 
free choice. To teach in a Sunday school is one of the most common 
outlets for the superfluous energy of young ladies from fourteen up- 
wards, and many clergymen’s wives and daughters take a class of some 
sort in the parish day school. As regards the actual process, the only 
difference between the two forms of teaching is that the amateur 
teacher is very often incompetent from want of purpose and training, 
while the professional schoolmistress does usually know something of 
what she is doing. If there were anything lowering in the mere contact 
with poor children, the injurious effect of it would be seen in these 
volunteers. Nor would there be anything actively unsuitable to a lady in 
the circumstances of a schoolmistress’s life. She might have, in some 
cases, to live alone, but her occupations would lie in the immediate 
neighbourhood of her home, if not under the same roof, so that she 
would be spared the long solitary walks which a daily governess often has 
to take, and holding a definite and well understood position, she would 
also be spared the embarrassments to which women who live alone are 
sometimes exposed. There are men who, though they would have no 
scruple about insulting a young lady without means or friends, would 
never dream of insulting the parish schoolmistress, from simple fear of the 
inconvenient consequences which might come upon them if their conduct 
became known. Again, a schoolmistress’s life is a life of considerable 
independence. Supposing her to be thoroughly up to her work, it would 
be worth the while of any managers to keep her, both because good 
mistresses are never likely to be too common, and because a school is 
injured by frequent changes in the teachers. Consequently she would 
be able to resist any really unreasonable demand on her time or exertions, 
and though her work would undoubtedly be hard, she would still 
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command a fair amount of leisure. Unlike the governess, whose labours 
are never suspended except for the hours during which the children under 
her charge are actually in bed, the schoolmistress would have Saturdays 
and Sundays to herself; and she would have her stated holidays at 
Christmas and Midsummer, without at the same time being under the 
necessity so often and so justly complained of by governesses of having to 
‘‘go home” to spend them, even though they may have no home to go 
to. It may be objected that, though a schoolmistress may be in all 
respects a lady, she will nevertheless not be looked upon as one, and that 
social position depends more upon what is thought of you than upon 
what you are. It may be admitted that an elementary schoolmistress 
will not hold the same place in society as the daughters of the squire or 
the rector, but this inferiority is not an incident of this particular calling 
merely, it is an incident of the necessity which compels a lady to fake up 
a calling to support herself. To say the least, the schoolmistress will be 
no worse off in this respect than the governess. Indeed, in one way, she 
will be very much better off. She need not come in contact with any 
acquaintances except those who wish to know her for her own sake. 
There will be no drawing-room into which she must come down with her 
pupils after dinner, no friends of the family with whom she has to exchange 
occasional and intermittent bows. It will be her own fault if she finds 
herself where she is not wanted. It may be asked whether an elemen- 
tary schoolmistress is likely ever to marry. The answer is that she is 
quite as likely to warry as a governess is. Of course, her position as 
revards marriage is not as good as‘that of the young lady who has no 
occasion to earn her own living. But to say this is merely to say that 
poverty has not the same advantages as wealth. No one contends that 
the position of an elementary schoolmistress is so attractive that heiresses 
will become candidates for admission into training schools; it is enough 
if it can be shown to be as attractive as any of those few employments— 
it may almost be said, as the one employment—which are at present open 
to ladies. In what has just been said, it has been supposed that the 
schoolmistress will live alone. But in many instances she will not be 
obliged to do this. It is one merit of her employment that it will enable 
her to make a home for a mother, a brother, or a younger sister, and thus 
to avert that break-up of the family which often follows the death of its 
head. ‘Take the common case, for example, of a widow left with one 
daughter, and an income just sufficient for her own wants, but not sufficient 
to exempt the daughter from the obligation of supporting herself. If the 
daughter goes out as a governess, the mother must be left alone, and two 
persons who together might have made each other happy are compelled to 
be unhappy apart. But if the daughter becomes an elementary school- 
mistress, this necessity is averted. She will be able almost always to give 
house-room to her mother, and her earnings will go much further when 
added to her mother’s income than they would go if they had to be:se- 
parately spent. Or take the case of a brother and sister left in similar 
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circumstances. The brother, perhaps, is a curate, and would gladly have 
his sister to keep his house. She does not choose, however, to be a dead 
weight upon his narrow means, and therefore she becomes a governess. 
If, instead of this, she could take the school in the parish where her 
brother is curate, she might keep his house for him, with the satisfactory 
result that his income, as regards the comforts procured by it, would 
be larger rather than smaller. In whatever way it is looked at, the 
comparison between the position of a governess and the position of an 
elementary schoolmistress will be seen to be favourable to the latter. 

It is true that at the present moment this conclusion must be stated 
with one important qualification. The average salary of an elementary 
schoolmistress does not seem to be equal to the average salary of a fairly 
good governess. Students on leaving their training college for their first 
school are usually paid something over 50/. a year in money, supple- 
mented in most, though not apparently in all, cases by a furnished 
house or furnished lodgings. At first sight this rate of payment will seem 
very much lower than that of a governess, for the simple reason that 
the latter, even if she receives only 20/. a year in money, is boarded 
as well as lodged in addition. But against this must be set the fact 
that this 50/. is obtained at first starting. It answers therefore to 
the salary which a governess can command immediately upon her leaving 
school. Even in the first instance an elementary schoolmistress who 
has done well in the certificate examination will usually get a salary 
above the average, and when she has gained a little experience she will be 
able to command an increased payment either at the same school or at 
some other. It is further to be considered that the profession of 
elementary teaching is still in its infancy, and that the rapid increase of 
new schools, together with the competition between voluntary and School 
Board schools to obtain the best teachers, promises to give it an immense 
development within the next few years. Nor is elementary teaching the 
only field which will be open to the elementary schoolmistress. Secondary 
education for girls is far more completely in its infancy than elementary 
education ; and though it may be some time before second grade schools 
become numerous, they are certain to multiply in the long run. A lady 
who has proved herself a thoroughly competent elementary schoolmistress 
will be just the person whom the managers would wish to place at the head 
of a second grade school. The most glaring defects in middle class 
education as regards girls are want of system and want of thoroughness, 
and these are the very merits which a successful elementary schoolmistress 
is most certain to appreciate at their proper value. For ladies, therefore, 
who adopt elementary teaching as a profession there is a future over and 
above that which exists for elementary schoolmistresses generally. Taking 
all these considerations into account, and giving due weight to the greater 
independence which has already been dwelt on, it does not appear that 
the inferiority of salary is sufficient to invalidate the conclusion already 
come to. 
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The next point to be considered is, how a lady can become a certifi- 
cated schoolmistress. The shortest way is to find a school, the managers 
of which are willing to employ her as what is called an acting teacher. 
If in this capacity she has obtained a favourable report from an inspector, 
her name may be sent in to the Education Department before the Ist 
of October, as a candidate for examination in the following December. 
But though this is the shortest road to the position of a certificated 
teacher, it is by no means the surest. Not to mention the natural un- 
willingness of managers to risk the loss, both of efficiency and of money, 
which the employment of an uncertificated teacher may involve, the 
chance of passing the examination, at all events of passing it with 
distinction, is very much less than the chance of a student in a train- 
ing college. Upon this point the statistics are very significant. At the 
examination last Christmas, out of 1,809 students of training colleges 
who passed, only 200 fell into the third division and only 33 into the 
fourth. Out of 859 acting teachers who passed, 609 were placed in the 
third division and 96 in the fourth. The comparison between the numbers 
respectively placed in the first division was 365 and 11. It may be 
objected that these acting teachers were not ladies, and therefore had not 
received a good education outside a training college. The answer to this 
is, first, that though the education ordinarily given to young ladies in the 
school-room comprises much that is not taught in a training college, 
the students in a training college have probably learnt what is taught 
there much more thoroughly; and secondly that the examination partly 
turns upon knowledge of school management, a subject in which the 
acting teacher is likely to be very much behind the student of a training 
college. The former has only had experience of the school which has been 
under her own care. At best, therefore, she can but have been feeling 
her way. The student, on the other hand, has had the advantage of 
teaching in the practising :./:col attached to the college, with her progress 
watched and her faults pointed out by thoroughly competent teachers. 
There is all the difference between the trainixg of the two that there is 
between a medical student who sets up as a surgeon directly he has re- 
ceived his license to practise, and one who becomes house surgeon in a 
great hospital and enjoys an opportunity of watching operations conducted 
by the first men in the profession. 

It may be useful to give some idea of the nature of the certificate 
examination. At the examination last Christmas seven papers were set 
for second year students, three hours being allowed for each paper. In 
the composition and grammar paper alternative subjects were given for a 
short English essay ; alternative passages from English poets were set for 
explanation and analysis ; and questions were asked as to the history and 
derivation of certain specified words. -In history the questions assumed 
a fair knowledge of English history from the Reformation to the Crimean 
War. The answers to some of the questions, if they were at all adequate, 
would almost be essays; at least it would be difficult to answer, on any 
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smaller scale, such questions as ‘‘ Describe the foreign wars and policy of 
England during the time of Cromwell,” ‘‘ Give an account of the origin 
and results of the chief chartered trading companies,’ and ‘Give an 
account of the changes in the laws for the relief of the poor from the time 
of Charles II.” In school management, besides the filling up of an 
imaginary school register, questions were given on points of discipline, 
organization, and moral training. In domestic economy the questions bore 
on the clothing and duties of servants, on the cost and modes of prepar- 
ing various meals, on ventilation and disinfection, on the benefit of the 
Post Office savings bank and of paying ready money. There were also 
p2pers in geography, arithmetic, and music. A student in a training college 
approaches this examination after two years of hard and continuous ap- 
plication under good instruction. An acting teacher comes to the ordeal 
after six months or a year passed in the perplexities of school life with 
few or no opportuaities for receiving instruction. Might it not have been 
expected that the results in the two cases would be such as the statistics 
just given show them to be? Nor is it a matter of small importance in 
which division a candidate finds herself. If she falls as low as the fourth 
division, she only receives a third class certificate, which does not entitle 
her to have the charge of pupil teachers, and can be raised only by ex- 
amination. And though a place in the third division entitles the candi- 
date to the ordinary certificate, yet as the relative proficiency of the 
candidates according to examination is marked upon their certificates, 
her comparative failure will be known to any school managers who may 
think of engaging her. 

If a lady wishes to become a student in a training college, she must 
pass the admission examination. The Education Department has 
nothing to do with the selection of candidates for this examination. 
All it does is to stipulate that the candidates shall sign a declaration 
that they intend bend fide to adopt and follow the profession of teacher 
in elementary schools, and that they will be more than eighteen years of 
age on the Ist of January next following the date of the examina- 
tion. Subject to these conditions, the candidate makes her own terms 
with the authorities of the training college. The main difficulty under 
which a lady who presents herself as a candidate will labour is the 
competition of girls who have been pupil teachers for five years, and dur- 
ing that time have undergone six successive examinations of constantly 
increasing difficulty in the very subjects upon which the admission ex- 
amination chiefly turns. A process of this sort enables a clever and in- 
dustrious girl to meet the last-mentioned test with confidence, and more- 
over with a confidence which seems to be justified by results. At Christmas, 
1872, there were 1,881 candidates for admission into the training schools 
in England and Wales. Of these, 1,020 had been pupil teachers, while 
only 861 were non-pupil teachers. Yet 161 out of the 361 failed to pass, 
while out of the much larger number of 1,020 there were only 199 failures. 
There is nothing, however, in the nature of things which should confine 
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success in the admission examination to pupil teachers. All that is neces- 
sary to put young ladies on the same footing is that the elementary in- 
struction usually given to them should be sounder. The questions set in 
the admission examination are, with one exception, such as any girl who has 
been thoroughly grounded in English, arithmetic, geography, history, and 
music ought to answer easily. The exception is the questions on school 
management. But girls can be instructed in the arts of teaching and 
managing children as well as in other subjects, and a good governess, 
whether at school or at home, would have no difficulty in giving occasional 
lessons on these two points if she found herself in charge of girls who 
wanted such instruction. Like most other things, good teaching is to be 
had whenever there is a real demand for it; and if it is once understood 
that a certain proportion of young ladies wish to receive an education 
which will qualify them in case of necessity to answer the requirements of 
the Committee of Council, teachers capable of giving such an education will 
soon be forthcoming. 

Of course the life in a Training School is in some respects far from attrac- 
tive. The students are kept very close to their work, for a greal deal has 
to be got through in the two years, and in a community composed of girls 
of all classes the discipline is necessarily strict. The students have but 
little time to themselves, and in some cases, at all events, there are 
neither sufficient opportunities nor sufficient means for taking physical 
exercise. This is a point to which the attention of the Education Depart- 
ment ought to be directed. The Training Colleges very properly attach 
great weight to the report of the medical inspector in choosing their stu- 
dents. But even robust health will not always endure the combination of 
hard work, much confinement, and little exercise for the two important 
years from eighteen to twenty. In those of the Training Schools which are 
situated in large towns, and have been built before air and exercise were 
as much valued as they now are, there are great difficulties in the way of 
reform. But in all cases space may be found or made for something in the 
nature of a gymnasium, and an hour a day spent in this way, in addition to 
the walks already prescribed, would throw off a good many headaches, 
and occasionally prevent a break down. The routine of life is probably 
pretty much the same at all Training Schools. The students are at work, 
either in their own classes or in the practising schools, for about eight 
hours a day. They have their meals in common. In the evening they 
are together in the class-rooms or sitting-rooms, either preparing their 
class work for the next day, or studying by themselves for the certificate 
examination, or amusing themselves as they best can. The dormitories 
are arranged so that each student has a compartment separated from the 
rest by partitions high enough to secure privacy. Where the choice lies 
between entering a Training School and qualifying for the certificate 
examination as an acting teacher, there can be no doubt that the former 
eourse is the one that will recommend itself to ladies who are really in 
earnest about becoming schoolmistresses. But in one case at least there 
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is a third alternative. The Home and Colonial Training College in 
London provides a special course of training for candidates for certificates 
not living within the walls. The requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment are satisfied by these out-door students serving for six months as 
assistants under certificated teachers in the practising schools attached to 
the College, and the experience thus gained is supplemented by a further 
six months passed in attending classes and lectures. The authorities of 
the College are of opinion that a year spent in this way will give an intel- 
ligent student the practical knowledge she needs to make her a thoroughly 
eflicient teacher. As compared with residence in a Training School, this 
mode of preparation has the advantage of greater independence and relief 
from necessary association with fellow-students. 

Though a visitor may walk through the class-rooms of a Training 
School, and be only struck with the general intelligence and lady-like ap- 
pearance of the students, there must be a good deal of roughness about 
many of them when they first enter. They have most of them been 
pupil teachers, and as such have lived till eighteen in their fathers’ houses 
—these fathers being usually labourers, artizans, or small tradesmen. 
Girls of eighteen are, in most cases, very imitative, and very quick at 
catching up social usages of which they do not wish to be thought 
ignorant ; but as each year brings its fresh stock of raw material into the 
College, there must be an interval in which this imitative process has not 
had time to produce results, and during that time young women who have 
always been accustomed to refinement of behaviour and conversation may 
derive a large amount of annoyance from the enforced companionship of 
the new comers. On the other hand, the cost of living in a Training College 
is almost entirely borne by the Government, or by the managers of the 
College. The student pays a small entrance fee, and is then lodged and 
boarded free for two years. The out-door student earns no Government 
grant for the College, and consequently she has to pay—though at a very 
moderate rate—for the instruction she receives, besides having, if she is 
not living at home, to find board and lodging for herself. As between 
these two methods of training, therefore, the choice will be determined 
mainly by the circumstances of the student. When her home happens 
to be near a Training College which takes out-door pupils, she will pro- 
bably prefer to attend in that character; where she must in any case 
leave home, she will have to decide between the greater independence and 
isolation of living in lodgings and the greater economy of becoming a 
Queen’s scholar. At present, as has been said, there is only one Training 
College which makes provision for non-resident students, but if the ex- 
periment is successful the plan will probably be followed in all town 
Training Schools. 

It remains to say a word upon the qualifications which a lady should 
possess who resolves to become an elementary schoolmistress. Thero 
should first of all be a keen desire to do well in her profession. The 
motives of this desire will be different in different cases. One girl will 
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take most interest in the religious and moral side of her work; another 
will love teaching for its own sake; another will be chiefly actuated 
by the legitimate hope of making a living by her own labour. The essen- 
tial point is that in whatever light they regard it, they should throw their 
whole energy into their work. The next requirement is that they should 
have a genuine love of children. Without this a great part of their 
everyday work will prove unspeakably irksome and annoying. Any 
teacher may get interested in a clever pupil, but it needs a special gift 
to make the companionship of children endurable, when among them are 
to be found—at all events when they first come to school—represen- 
tatives of all the common forms of naughtiness and coarseness. In the 
third place there must be good health. The work of an elementary 
teacher makes heavy demands on the legs, the lungs, and the power of 
attention. In something like five hours a day she must be standing or 
moving about, using her voice almost continuously, and having her eyes 
in all places at once. A pupil teacher has been acclimatised to this 
sort of life from the time she was thirteen, but to a lady who enters upon 
it without preparation, it must at first be exceedingly trying, and she 
may find to her cost that she has altogether miscalculated her powers of 
endurance, and that years of study and preparation have been thrown 
away, from the want of the physical strength, without which neither 
energy nor intellect can avail the teacher anything. 
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Marnarpt Arvotro, better known under the name of Arlotto the Parson, 
was born of a poor family at Florence in 1895. He was born on a 
day which the Italians call Derlingaccio. which is the Thursday before 
the day of the Carnival, and is called by the Siennese Il yiovedi 
grasso, and La giobbia yrassa by the people of Lombardy. On this 
day they ate, drank, and were merry, the word berlingaccio having 
reference to a tongue loosened by potations. The day of his birth seems 
a prelude to the festive nature of the man. His name also looks in the 
same direction, signifying one too much given to revelry so-called, and 
upon this name the first anecdote among his Facctie is founded. On an 
occasion tue Archbishop of Florence, the blessed Antonino of venerable 
memory, asked Arlotto whether that was his real name. On receiving a 
reply in the affirmative, he appeared much astonished, and said he had 
supposed that if names might be bought, every one would go to some ex- 
pense for a good one, secing that it is like the apothecary’s ointment, and 
yet here was a man whose father went out of his way to find a bad one. 
“ Sir,” said Arlotio, ‘‘be not astcnished. My father did worse things 
than this.” ‘What were they?” said the Archbishop. ‘* Why,” re- 
plied Arlotto, ‘‘ instead of lending at usury, he borrowed.” ‘‘ Are you 
not aware,” said the Archbishop, ‘‘ that lending at usury would have led 
him to hell?’’ ‘But borrowing,” said Arlotto, ‘‘led him to prison, and 
there he died.’ Arlotto, after a preliminary course of grammar and arith- 
metic, was brought up to the trade of a woolstapler, at that time a favourite 
occupation of the Florentine burghers. Becoming weary of this before he 
had seen thirty summers, he caused himself to be anointed priest, for which 
profession his little education was then deemed sufficient, and obtained 
the charge of the parish church of 8. Cresa, at Macinoli, in the diocese 
of the fair Fiesole—a church to which he was married for some sixty 
years. 

His jovial disposition and keen intelligence soon acquired for him 
celebrity. He became the cynosure of neighbouring eyes, but was not 
satisfied with this—and when is man’s heart satisfied ? ‘It is,” says the 
Arabic proverb, “ scarcely sufficient for a kite’s dinner, but all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them, are not sufficient for it.” He 
longed for the admiration of other abler eyes. And so he determined to 
travel, to ‘‘ see the world,” in popular parlance—and the reader, by reflect- 
ing that the ecclesiastics of that period held, at the same time, three or 
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four or more churches, so that they were not obliged to residence, will 
not wonder that the little church of Macinoli did not prevent Arlotto 
making long and repeated voyages; as, for instance, sometimes into 
Flanders. He accordingly obtained a situation as chaplain of one of the 
Florentine galleys, which conveyed him to our metropolis, and afterwards 
to Naples, where that famous bon mot of his relating to the unwise con- 
fidence of Alfonso was born. As some of the readers of this article may 
never have heard of it, it is here shortly related. 

Alfonso had given a German a large sum of gold to buy for him horses 
in Germany. Arlotto told him he should put his name down in his Book 
of Fools for his credulous simplicity. His Majesty, so far from being 
displeased with the parson’s impertinence, laughed, and said, ‘‘ How if 
the German returns with the horses?” ‘In that case,” said Arlotto, *‘ I 
should erase your name and insert his in its place.” This sample of 
ecclesiastical morality will be followed by others equally eccentric. 

On one of his voyages to Flanders he was charged with several com- 
missions by numerous friends. These he received in the form of memo- 
randa with a smiling countenance, and departed. Some of these memoranda 
contained money wrapped in them, others held nothing but writing. What 
Arlotto then did is to be considered by those who are troubled with the 
commissions of their friends in the country. One windy day, opening his 
trunk, he took out these memoranda and placed them all on the side 
of the vessel. Like the Sibyl’s leaves immediately were scattered those 
which contained no money, while the rest remaining were executed when 
he arrived at Flanders. 

In this very voyage the captain, a penurious fellow, had some delicate 
eream-cheeses, which he reserved for his own eating, giving his passengers, 
however, the satisfaction of looking on at his repast. Arlotto conceived 
a desire for them, found out where they were, and undermining a couple 
of them, filled a tolerably large flask, which he made pretence to drink 
after dinner. In the meantime the steward told the captain some one 
had cheated him out of a portion of his cheeses. The chests of the pas- 
sengers were searched, but nothing found. The captain was in despair, 
when, one day, Arlotto, under promise of forgiveness, told him his little 
invention. 

A certain priest, a friend of Arlotto, was troubled with a desire for 
making money by merchandise, and had invested in elastic balls to such 
an extent that he filled forty large chests with them, and spent all his 
living. Having achieved this outlay, he communicated his intentions to 
Arlotto. Arlotto, seeing the time for advice was gone by, and not wishing 
to discourage him, said simply, ‘‘When you return, remind me to tell 
you of the adventure of the cats.” 

The priest departed, and having-sold as many elastic balls as he could 
in foreign parts, still found a large surplus remaining. The shops were 
supplied by him for several years, and these elastic goods became odious 
in his sight. He returned heartily sick of his mercantile speculation, and 
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resolving no more to make broth in a bread-basket,—as the Italians say, 
whose bread-baskets are made of wicker, of one not minding his own busi- 
ness—asked Arlotto for ‘‘the adventure of the cats.’’ Then follows 
substantially the story of Mr. Richard Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London. 

But the ragged Dick, after a recital of whose Gesta we yearned in our 
yonthful years, is here a rich and respectable Genoese merchant. The 
story is greatly diversified by the relation that a short rod is laid with 
every fork and spoon for each guest to drive away the mice. The end of 
the tale is, that another merchant, stimulated by the generosity of the King 
to his predecessor, brought him over a sumptuous present of gold-brocade 
and ornaments, in value about ten thousand crowns, aud was rewarded by 
his Majesty, after a long deliberation with his councillors as to a fit return, 
with a couple of cats. It is difficult to trace the thread of thought which 
in the miud of Arlotto connected this ta'e of the cats with that gainless 
venture in elastic goods. 

Between a certain Canon Picchini and the subject of our article was a 
kind of predatorial feud. At times Arlotto made incursions on the chattels 
of Picchini, and vice versé. One day, Arlotto going to Picchini’s house 
when Piecchini wasn’t at home, stole a quantity of iron tools and linen 
raiment, which he hid carefully under his long cloak and carried away. 
Unfortunately he met the owner on his way home. He immediately 
accosted him familiarly, took his arm with his disengaged hand, and spoke 
as follows :—‘‘ It seems to me now time, O Picchini, for us to amend our 
lives of our past errors. We are both old, and cannot be far distant from 
the grave ; and you know we have done those things which we ought not 
to have done. We have both of us borrowed from one another, without 
any intention of repayment,various articles, as bread, onions, meat, cheese, 
and many others, sometimes for mere diversion, but more often for dinner. 
Now there is a commandment touching stealing, as we both well know, and 
I for one intend to reform. Although I have been more in this matter 
sinned against than sinning, I propose we should solemnly pardon one 
another now, and abstain from such enormities for the future. What, how- 
ever, each has at present taken from the other, that let him retain, and 
he who is the worst off, on his own head be it.”’ 

Picchini, who had been on a similar mission to that of Arlotto, but 
had only succeeded in abstracting from that gentleman’s abode a small 
sausage, said he was well content, imagining the advantage to be on his 
side. Then, standing in the street, they solemnly pardoned one another, 
and, after having kissed each of them.the other’s mouth, in sign of full 
satisfaction, and peace, and plenary diseharge of all past claims, Arlotto 
produced the few trifles he had till now concealed under his cloak, and 
claimed for them the benefit of the just completed treaty. 

A tragic circumstance happened to Arlotto, however, pana pede 
claudo, at his friend's death. He was accused of having abstracted from 
his purse 150 crowns. The accusation was unjust. It is true that 
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Arlotto had made inquisition into Picchini’s pockets, but had discovered 
therein nothing but a couple of florins, and was himself almost dead with 
vexation at having restored this booty as too trifling, with, by mistake, an 
additional florin of his own. It was a custom after this to say that, 
whereas at the death of a priest one usually received something, it cost 
Arlotto, on the contrary, an expenditure. 

One day Arlotto was invited by another ecclesiastical friend to com- 
pose and preach the annual panegyric of a tutelar saint, concerning whom 
that friend himself had discoursed largely in the preceding year, enume- 
rating his miracles, the particulars of his life, and other interesting 
circumstances connected with him. 

Arlotto agreeing, his friend told him his panegyric must be short, as 
the hour of the service was late, and the Florentines, noted for their impa- 
tience of long discourses, had made that a subject of particular request. 
Arlotto accordingly, after the Elevation of the Mass, ascended the pulpit, 
and prefacing his remarks with what his friend had told him concerning 
their want of patience, their particular demand of conciseness, and his 
own desire to sacrifice himself for the good of others, went on to say that, 
inasmuch as the congregation had heard only the year before the whole 
life and actions of the saint concerned elaborately set forth by his holy 
brother in a learned discourse, with his passion, miracles, and martyrdom, 
and since then nothing of importance had occurred to add to his biography, 
and seeing the hour was late and the congregation in great haste to be 
gene, being wearied out with the necessary length of the Mass, there was 
not the slightest necessity to repeat to them what they had heard already 
a year ago, inasmuch as those who were not present at that time, and 
had not heard the discourse, might inquire as to its substance from 
those who were; and so having given the congregation his benediction, 
departed. 

Some young men, less solicitous about their souls than their sweet- 
hearts, one day asked him, as he was about to perform Divine service, to 
give them a Hunting Mass, that is, one got through as quickly as possible ; 
but Arlotto, instead of complying, made them wait some time before he 
commenced, excusing himself by saying, as he turned over the leaves of the 
Missal, as ifin search of something, ‘‘ that he could not yet find the Hunt- 
ing Mass.” Our readers should understand that, before the reform of the 
Missal and rites and ceremonies therein contained, there was a certain 
Missa Venatoria, or Secca (Hunting or Dry Mass), which was wont to 
be said to sportsmen, who are generally in haste to be off. So Masses 
read at full speed came to be called Hunting Masses. - 

On another occasion, a friend of the same order as Arlotto wanted him 
to accompany him on board a galley. Arlotto made many excuses for not 
going, but at last, seeing his friend resolved, told him the following tale :— 
Once upon a time, a large section of the people of thrushes, who had been 
brought up in the Romagna, conceived a desire of going abroad to seek its 
fortune ; and at the time when the figs and grapes were ripe, set forth ona 
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journey. Their first halting-place was the Alps. The peasants who 
dwelt among those mountains spread nets and captured many. ‘The rest 
journeyed onward to Mugello, where they found excellent pasturage; but, 
nevertheless, again many were captured. Then they passed into the 
plain of Florence, and found figs and grapes, soft and sunny to perfec- 
tion; but very many again were captured. Then the survivors flew to 
Valdipesa, where they lodged comfortably in a land full of all kinds of 
fruit, and closely-woven woods. Here, after deliberation, they resolved 
to rest, but in a day or two almost all were taken by nets, brick-traps, 
fowling-lanterns, and bird-lime, and other devices, in such sort that the 
remainder took a speedy departure over the mountains, and to each one of 
them every hour that intervened between his exit from Valdipesa and his 
return to the Romagna appeared at least a thousand years. Now those 
who had remained behind, seeing those who returned fat and in excellent 
condition, congratulated them, and bewailed their own ineptitude, who 
had stayed in their fatherland to feed themselves with a few acorns, or 
die of famine. But those few experienced birds replied, ‘‘ Ye fools and 
birds of weak understanding, see ye not how few of us are come back? Not 
one out of a thousand has returned of those who went ; and if ye knew the 
dangers, the misfortune, the stonings, the stick-blows, and the surprises we 
have suffered, ye would rather pity us with tears and lamentations than 
desireto travel abroad as we have travelled. Nevertheless, if ye will go, and 
have the fortune to return, we know well ye will make a vow to do the 
like never more.” And upon this Arlotto added, applying to the 
moral, ‘So I say to you, in this business of going to the galleys, don’t go, 
if you will take my advice, for many there are who go thither for wool and 
come back shorn; and beware of taking me as an example to the contrary, 
for if you knew the inconveniences I have suffered, you would pity me, 
and be cured of a desire to go on board a galley for ever.” 

One day, after Arlotto had returned from a voyage in one of these 
galleys to his parish church, he finds that, owing to his prolonged absence, 
the mice have gnawed their way through a couple of cupboards and a chest 
of drawers, partially devoured a counterpane, and done vast damage to a 
quantity of his linen and woollen vestments. Upon discovering this, 
Arlotto sets up a wail like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, and taking a re- 
markable resolution, thus apostrophizes the robbers: ‘‘I shall never be 
satisfied until some one of your cursed tribe be changed in nature and trans- 
formed into a cat.” To effect this determination, he catches by traps a 
number of mice, and places them in a box, where he feeds them on the 
diet of the chameleon, and of Love as he is poetically conceived. From 
time to time he goes to look how these are getting on, and discovers at 
the end of a month that a considerable quantity have been eaten by their 
survivors. These survivors, too, gradually diminish, until in about a 
fortnight one only remains—a monster, horrid and deform, the moving 
grave of his many brothers. Him the parson takes, and binding a little 
bell about his neck, suffers him to roam at large through the house after 
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his own sweet will. This mouse then, mice-fed for many weeks, went 
out hunting his accustomed prey, after the fashion of a cat, and so con- 
tinued to do till his death, which did not happen till three years after- 
wards, and in all this time not a single mouse was anywhere to be seen or 
heard in the whole house, except the bell mouse, and the parson mourned 
for him when he died as a mother mourns for a child. 

Some of Arlotto’s observations have the terse sententiousness of 
ancient aphorisms. A vicious and ignorant canon, of good birth how- 
ever, and estate, was reviling a worthy parson of a little village who was 
unable to tell the name of his grandsire, calling him ‘‘ beggar,” ‘* scum,” 
‘¢ plebeian,”’ and by other titles of a like kind. Arlotto, who happened to 
pass by, thus reproved him: ‘‘ His family and poverty alone disgrace 
this priest ; but you, Sir Canon, disgrace your family and your wealth.” 

Hearing a young man richly habited making use of improper and 
obscene expressions, he said, ‘ Hither wear clothes like your words, or 
use words like your clothes.” 

Once another parson came to him saying, ‘‘I have a great secret to 
trust to you, but you must first promise me not to mention it to any one.” 
Arlotto replied, ‘‘ How can you suppose me able to keep a secret which 
you are unable to keep yourself ?” 

On one occasion, having gone to a church of “Indulgences” or 
‘‘ Perdono,” which was situate at Casentino, called the Perdono of Holy 
Places, in order to reach l’Eremo in the next ensuing Holy Week, he 
was accompanied by a certain Piero, whose name or occupation was that 
_ of a broker, sensale. 

The evening before starting this sensale had eaten an indiscreetly 
large quantity of carrots or sharp-snouted rays—the latter a kind of 
fish having a tail, say the Academicians of Bran, like a carrot—it is 
difficult to determine which, in the Italian of over four centuries ago. 
These fishes or carrots, therefore—it does not matter which—say carrots 
—were from that time forward his detestation. When Arlotto had 
ascertained this peculiarity on the part of his friend, it is impossible to 
describe his delight. They lodged the first night of their journey with a 
certain host, to whom Arlotto made none other request of any kind what- 
ever, save only that he should provide a large basin of boiled carrots for 
their supper. Wherefore the host, when the hour came and the guests 
were seated at table, said, ‘‘ You know, Sir Priest, that this evening is a 
fast, and that it is fit to do penance ; therefore hope for nothing else than 
these boiled carrots which I have brought before you, boiling them that 
they might be so much the more tender.” After supper they went to bed, 
and the next morning breakfasted at a place called Boréelli, in which 
Arlotto took good care to tell the innkeeper not to let them have anything 
but carrots. 

The satisfaction of Sensale may be more easily imagined than 
described. Arlotto, of course, partook sparingly of these vegetables, and 
had his own private refection afterwards. On arriving at Borgo, the 
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game fare awaited them. At 1’Eremo again carrots. Then at a monas- 
tery in Vernia, in which the good friars unfortunately had, on the day of 
their arrival, nothing else in their refectory. For an old law was imposed 
on them by their founder to eat on a certain day of the month vegetables 
only, and on this day of the month Arlotto came. Then the patience of 
that long-suffering Sensale was finally exhausted, and as soon as he saw 
that familiar but detested food, he began to cry out with a loud voice 
words which, one would have imagined a priori, reverence for his company 
and Arlotto might have restrained. In fact, he blasphemed terribly, 
and expressed a fear that he should become possessed by carrots ; much to 
the surprise of the good friars, who, witnessing such wild indignation, 
produced by what appeared to them a very common and trifling occurrence, 
immediately concluded that the poor man was mad. 

Arlotto, owing to his easy disposition, was always more or less preyed 
upon by a legion of parasites. His indolent and careless extravagance 
led him on one occasion, when a companion had tapped a barrel of his 
best wine and the ruby liquor was flowing over all the floor, to play at 
beggar-my-neighbour, the beggar to rise and recork the barrel ; which, 
indeed, by the time the game was finished, was a work of supererogation. 

At another time he was winnowed by a dozen huntsmen, who came 
with four horses, sixteen hounds, and five sparrowhawks, remaining with 
him so many days as they had birds, and then departing, left him in charge 
of the dogs till their return. Arlotto, with his usual recklessness, pro- 
mised to take great care of these animals, but reflecting after upon his in- 
discretion in having entertained for five days thirty-seven famished 
mouths, and seeing, besides, that out of sixty brace of partridges, a bird of 
which he was particularly fond, there remained to him but a solitary pair, 
he went every day and showed food to the dogs, and when they drew near 
to devour it, drove them off with blows. This he did two or three times 
a day for the space of three days, tillthe hunters’ return. These, finding 
their dogs in but poor condition, asked Arlotto the reason, who replied, 
“ They are unwilling to eat,” and immediately taking a piece of meat in 
his hand, and holding it forth to a hound who then happened to be near, 
that animal fled howling and took refuge in an out-house. In this 
manner, then, he repaid the hunters. 

Desiring once to avoid the inquisition of the custom-house officers at 
Ostend, he stained his face with saffron, and rolling himself in a corner of 
the vessel, in a rug, began to groan horribly. The officers inquired what 
ailed him. He said, ‘ Alas, I have a livid plague-spot on my left thigh, 
which pains me mightily, and I fear I shall die.” It became a question, 
then, which of the officers should first quit the ship, for they verily believed 
Arlotto infected ; who thus saved a quantity of linen and pewter plates, for 
which he had not paid duty. 

Being asked to deliver a funeral address on a notoriously bad liver, he 
began by excusing himself for his want of capacity, and his ignorance 
where to begin in his panegyric of a man who had left so great a fame 
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behind him: * that there were, however, four illustrious beasts, invested 
with fair but diverse properties : the first was good alive, but not dead—to 
wit, the ass; the second was good dead, but not alive—to wit, the gelded 
hog; the third was good both alive and dead—to wit, the ox; and the 
last,” he continued, ‘‘is the wolf (lupo), which neither alive nor dead is 
good. Wolf (Lupo) is the name, you know, of this dead gentleman, 
Had I not reason, then, to say I know not where to begin in my panegyric ? 
Let his praise, therefore, be my brevity ;”’ and with that he dismissed the 
congregation. 

Once some friends came to dine with him, and having entered his 
house, shut him out and ate their dinners and his own. Arlotto hastened 
to a church where they were accustomed to perform their religious 
exercises, and when he had made them enter it under pretext of saying a 
psalm, embroidered their robes with a benediction of sprinkling from a 
font which he had previously filled with oil. 

Such was the nature of the reprisals of this ecclesiastic. 

One night, coming, cold, wet, and wearied, to an inn, he found the fire 
hidden by a heap of countrymen, who were playing and drinking in its 
welcome warmth. Notwithstanding repeated solicitation and his necessi- 
ties, the poor old man was unable to see, much less to feel, the fire. Sud- 
denly, therefore, shaking an empty purse, he assumed the attitude of 
one deep in thought. Then the host and the rest asked him what 
ailed him? But Arlotto replied, ‘ To tell you the truth ’’—this he said 
telling a lie—‘‘ I have just discovered that I have lost fifty florins on my 
way hither. But I have a good hope of finding them again, for they were 
all safe in a purse attached to my saddle when I last mounted, having 
dismounted for a certain purpose, which it is not necessary to particularise, 
about half a mile from this hostel. As the weather is so bad,I don’t 
suppose any one has passed on the road since myself. But please call me 
early to-morrow, that I may set out with the first light to find them. 
Searcely had he finished speaking before the countrymen began to go out 
one by one softly and in silence, till Arlotto was left alone. A low 
murmur was heard outside occasionally in the pauses of the wind and 
rain, and Arlotto, locking through the window, saw lanterns and torches 
flitting like mad fires hither and thither in search of his lost treasure. 
Thereupon he went to the fire and warmed and dried himself very much 
at his ease, moralising on the love of money in mankind. 

On another occasion a certain Captain had sent to an ecclesiastical 
friend who lived next door to Arlotto, a dish of sweetbread. The porter 
left the delicacy by mistake with Arlotto, with this message: ‘‘ My 
master wishes you to have this meat ready cooked ; he will dine with you, 
bringing a friend with him, at noon.” Arlotto saw the mistake, and 
replied: ‘‘ Tell your master all is well.” Then he immediately prepared 
the repast, and ate it with a circle of select friends before the captain 
came. But the captain and his friend went to the house of that other 
priest, both very hungry. They considered it beneath them to manifest 
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aby impatience, but at last the priest wondering at the length of their 
stay, and they in their turn at the dilatory preparations for dinner on the 
part of the priest, the Captain asked, ‘‘ Well, are we ready?” The 
Priest: ‘To do what?” The Captain: “To eat the sweetbread.” 
The Priest: ‘‘ What sweetbread?’’ The Captain: ‘That I sent you 
this morning, bidding you wait for me to dinner.” The Priest: ‘‘ No 
sweetbread came, and I have already made my meal of a little mutton.” 
The Captain investigating the matter more fully, found that Arlotto had 
secured the sweetbread. Upon this he made complaint to the Archbishop, 
who severely rebuked Arlotto, who said, ‘‘ Monsignore, I am the party to 
be pitied in this matter ; for, expecting the Captain and his friend, I pro- 
vided every kind of fish, flesh, and fowl, and after waiting for my guests 
in vain till noon, was obliged to go out into the highways and compel 
people to come in, in order that the collation might not become meeky.” 
Wherefore the Archbishop dismissed the complainant, but soon after 
Arlotto, who was unable at times to control himself, called an adipose 
antagonist, with whom he had had words, ‘‘a pudding,” and for this was 
again haled before Monsignore. ‘‘ Once,’”’ then said Arlotto, ‘have I 
appeared in this sacred assembly on account of a sweetbread, and a second 
time on account of a pudding; the Lord knows for what reason I may 
appear here on a third occasion.” ‘‘Do me the favour,” said the Arch- 
bishop, amidst the laughter of the synod, ‘not to return at all, even 
though I myself should summon you.” 

He divided one of his sermons into three heads. ‘The first head,” 
he said, ‘I clearly understand myself, but it will not be plain to you. 
The second you will understand, but it will not be plain to me. The 
third neither of us will understand.” 

His first head treated of the merit of charity, and he introduced into 
this portion of his sermon a clause concerning the urgent need he had 
himself of a new cloak. His second, of a certain mercantile manmuvre, 
then known as cambi secchi, and which seems to have becn a sort of 
exchange without allowance, much affected by the people he addressed. 
His third, of the attributes of the Holy Trinity, of which that day was 
the festival. Carlo Dati mentions this sermon in his Cicalate on the 
bean symbol of Pythagoras, which he said was the twin sister of the third 
part of Arlotto’s discourse, which was neither understood by the preacher 
nor his flock. Many more of the jests of Arlotto might be narrated, but 
“‘ohé ! jam satis,” the reader will exclaim, to whom this specimen may 
suffice. He made the best of his time, and time in return made the best 
of him, preserving him in this valley for over 80 years. Endowed with 
an inexhaustible fund of hilarity by the god Momus, who smiled upon 
his birth, not unmixed with a large share of common sense bestowed on 
him by Mercury, causing him never, except in a few cases like those 
already given, to neglect his own interests, he was loved and admired by all 
who knew him, and died after accumulating what was then considered a 
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fair amount of wealth, and a long and happy life, in the odour of sanctity, 
and in the year of grace 1483. ‘This inscription, of his own composition, 
remained as long as the jealousy of time allowed it on his tomb :— 


THIS SEPULCHRE WAS MADE, BY THE PARSON ARLOTTO, 
FOR HIMSELF, 
AND FOR ANY OTHER MAN 
WHO MAY DESIRE TO ENTER THEREIN, 


A fellow of infinite jest and most excellent fancy : ‘‘ where are his gibes 
now ? his songs, his flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table 
inaroar?” Alas! the greater number have gone with him along that 
dark, foul, fearful, unpaved pathway, by which Lesbia’s darling descended 
into Orcus : that road by which no traveller returns. ‘ Alas, poor Yorick!” 
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Parisian Journalists of Co-day. 


iS atetaeeh caine 


Witt the reflective reader ask himself why it is that French journalists 
absorb so much larger a share of public attention than the newspaper 
writers of other countries ? They are not more argumentative than the 
English, they are unquestionably less wise than Germans, they yield to 
the Americans in the versatility of polemical invective, and even to the 
Irish in their favourite art of screaming about nothing; as to epigram- 
matic wit, the Italians with their pasquinades are, in this respect, more 
than their masters. Frenchmen themselves explain the interest they 
excite by pretending that they are the leaders of human thought; but 
this is a little piece of vanity with not much truth in it. The French are 
great adapters and magnifiers of other men’s ideas, but their genius is not 
of the inventive sort. All that is practical in their political theories comes 
to them from England or America; and when the Communalists raised 
the standard of rebellion in the name of what seemed to them a new 
and indispensable right—that is local self-government—they were only 
claiming an institution which has flourished in Britain for now five hun- 
dred years. Even in philosophy, the Encyclopedists of the eighteenth 
century, who are credited by their countrymen with having been the first 
apostles of rationalism, did nothing but follow the lead of Hobbes and 
Locke ; and as their writings were at bottom rather attacks upon Popery 
and the Jesuits than deliberate impeachments of the Christian dogma, it 
may be said that they were virtually continuers of the Reformation. The 
Revolutionists of ’93 certainly seemed to go a good way in experimental 
novelty, but there is scarcely a single one of their vagaries which, if we 
look to it, can be accepted as original. When they beheaded their king 
and republicanized the calendar they repeated acts perpetrated with much 
less fuss and disorder by the Roundheads; their Rights of Man were a 
plagiarism—on paper, for few of the ‘‘ Rights” took living effect—of 
Magna Charta and of the Retti del Popolo promulgated by Thomas 
Aniello (Masaniello) at Naples in 1648 ; their Goddess Reason had been 
imagined so far back as 1585 by that Anabaptist fanatic John Bokkold— 
better known as John of Leyden—who stirred up Munster against its 
bishop-prince, and held anarchical revels in the city for six months; and 
even that queerest of Republican innovations, which consisted in placing 
military commanders under the constant supervision of civil commis- 
sioners, was simply borrowed from the Dutch, whose meddlesome depu- 
ties, as we know, hampered and plagued Marlborough almost to perdition. 
France, it may be urged, has artistic and literary renown, a great name 
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in science, immense military glory, and a moral influence reaching far 
beyond the confines of her own territory; but these again are catch 
phrases which do not bear very close examination. France has owned 
neither a Michael-Angelo nor a Rubens, a Dante nor a Shakespeare, a 
Galileo nor a Newton, a Mozart nor a Rossini. As to military glory, 
before Napoleon, who was a Corsican, vanquished the armies of disunited 
and distracted Germany, the military annals of France offered a long 
series of such crushing defeats as Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, Pavia, 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, Oudenarde, and Rosbach, only che- 
quered, here and there, by a few easy triumphs over weak neighbours, or 
by noisy internecine struggles, so that now-a-day partisans of the white 
flag are reduced to boasting over the one victory of Fontenoy, which was 
gained not by a Frenchman, but by Marshal Saxe, a German. Turning 
now to moral influence, we see that whereas an Englishman finds his 
language, literature, and institutions thriving over a third of the globe, and 
whereas Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutchmen, and Germans can point to 
prosperous settlements of their founding in North and South America, 
Africa and Australia, Frenchmen have done so little to propagate their 
name and customs by colonizing, that Algeria itself would retain not a trace 
of them if once the garrisons were removed. To be sure all these cir- 
cumstances need not constitute a reason why we English should be indif- 
ferent to the French, but they make us wonder why such a comparatively 
inferior nation should arouse so much more attention than ourselves, as 
they undoubtedly do. Great as our own power, and successful as our 
- own institutions may be, we, as Englishmen, cannot be in perpetual adora- 
tion before them; but that foreign States should rank us rather below 
than on a line with the French, and should have done so from time imme- 
morial, both when France reared her head and crowed and when she lay 
bruised under our feet, is a mysterious thing which can only be accounted 
for by seeking the causes of France's popularity outside her actual 
achievements or deserts. 

But we need not search far. Frenchmen owe their popularity not so 
much to their qualities as to their defects, though it should be noticed 
that their defects, being exempt from hypocrisy, often wear an honester 
look than other people’s virtues. If the French affected British propriety, 
German gravity, Spanish superciliousness, or if they were servile as the 
Italians, we might speak in severe terms of their ungovernable natures, 
their inordinate bumptiousness, factiousness, and immorality. But how 
be angry with men who are the first to laugh at their own vices, and who 
yet retain self-respect enough to show that they think none the worse of 
themselves for being sinners? It is in this inner consciousness of inno- 
cence that lies the great charm of the French ; they do wrong, but there 
is such a smiling candour in their waywardness that it disarms censure. 
British and German vice is an ugly thing because it is underhand and 
cloaked with a pretence of respectability which renders it doubly offensive. 
If we look at a crowd of young English people disporting themselves 
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loosely in a casino, we see at once by their constrained attitudes or by 
their boisterous gaiety that they are ill at ease and trying to stifle the 
prickings of their consciences which tell them that they are misbehaving 
themselves. Some, perhaps, are cynically dissolute, but the majority are 
asbamed of themselves, and will slink away from the place of riot, dread- 
ing to be seen, and consequently throwing upon themselves and their 
dissipation an air wholly disreputable. In the same way a young Spaniard 
who stalks off grandly from a house of debauchery to pay his orisons at 
the shrine of his patron saint, and, who, in speaking to a tailor whose 
bill he does not intend to pay, adopts a tone of grandiloquent haughti- 
ness, is a grotesque creature exciting little sympathy. But a Frenchman 
who laughingly brags that he has got the better of his tailor, and French 
people of both sexes who revel at casinos, are all in their ways funny and 
seductive ; because there is not one among them, man or woman, but 
feels that his or her mission in this life is amusement, and that there is no 
reason to make a secret of the matter. Viewed in this light French- 
men occupy towards the rest of the world the position filled in private 
circles by those merry, bright-witted rakes who, with impunity, do and 
say things for which steadier persons would be ostracised. They are in 
fact the spoiled children of this earth, whom we love in our own despite, 
and towards whose extravagances, political and social, we shall always 
feel indulgently. We do not envy them their institutions, and often, 
aloud, we thank Heaven that we are not as these men are; but, inwardly, 
we rejoice that .there should be a nation ever ready to put our own un- 
spoken thoughts into words, and to fling stones for us at the many falla- 
cies, humbugs, and prejudices which we dare not assail ourselves. In this 
respect the encouragements we bestow on the French resemble not only 
the kindness we cherish for rakes, but also the patronage which noblemen 
of old used to vouchsafe to court jesters, whom they egged on to say 
spiteful things and to play pranks against big people who could not be 
molested otherwise. If the jester was whipped for his pains, the nobles 
put on a virtuous expression which seemed to say that he had quite 
deserved it; and so we, when the French have got into trouble through 
trying, with our warm approval, to effect something—say a Revolution or 
the establishment of a Republic—which we have not the slightest desire to 
see attempted on our shores ; so we moralize finely over their failure, and 
say: ‘‘ What could you expect of such a people?” After the cruel 
humiliations of their late war and the Commune it looked as if the 
French had awoke to a sense of the cat’s-paw part they had been made 
to play by other nations, and their serious writers inveighed in bitter terms 
against the foreigners who had always goaded them on to ridiculous or 
perilous adventures at home and abroad, and then left them in the lurch. 
‘ Foreigners,” they said, ‘‘ were delighted to see us liberate the Italians, 
but they gave us no help, and would have given us none if our generous 
folly had drawn down on us, as it very nearly did, a coalition of all 
Germany. It pleased them again to see ns try to civilise Mexico, and 
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found there an empire which should check the United States ; but they 
left us to manage this, as also the setlement of the Roman question, 
single-handed ; just as they would have had us, single-handed, go forth 
to free the Poles, defend the Danes, and save Saxony and Hanover from 
being swallowed up. As to home matters, foreigners seem to regard our 
country as an insensible body politic on which the most venturesome experi- 
ments can be practised as in corpore vili ; and demagogues like Gambetta, 
Louis Blanc, and Delescluze are enthusiastically applauded by the very 
men who are loudest in denouncing the Radicals of their own lands. We 
have been pricked on, in short, to act as the Quixotes and clowns of 
Europe; and if now and then we appeared to lead other nations, we did so 
only like those unlucky sappers who walk in the van of armies. It is not 
the sappers who have settled the line of march; those who did that are 
behind, but the sappers are sent in front to clear the way and -run the 
risks of ambush.” 

This is the substance of what Frenchmen wrote in the first hours that 
followed defeat; but their fit of perspicacity was short-lived. Now 
that thirty months have elapsed, they have resumed their old habit of 
laughing at themselves and at others, of blustering, quarrelling, cutting 
capers, and shouting; and Europe surveys them with the same wondering 
curiosity as before, setting them down for a people who are decidedly 
incorrigible, and who, victorious or beaten, will continue to amuse, 
frighten, and séandalize other nations to the end of the chapter. © This 
being so, it may please the reader to be introduced familiarly to the score 
’ or so of journalists who sway French people, such as they are, and make 
up what is popularly called ‘the great voice of the French Press.” The 
present writer speaks of them from personal knowledge, and will endea- 
vour to sketch them, as far as may be, in their natural colours. 


a, 


A name that is often quoted in London papers is that of M. John 
Lemoinne, who writes for the Journal des Débats. There are plenty of 
English essayists as clever as M. Lemoinne, whos? names are not known 
to the pnblic, and never will be; but to see a Frenchman write sound 
sense without rhapsody appears so strange a thing on this side of the 
Channel that whenever M. Lemoinne puts his hand to a long leader we 
hear of it from Lerwick to Land’s End. Perhaps it ought to gratify us 
that M. Lemoinne was brought up in England, owed his first successes to 
a thorough knowledge of English literature, and speaks our language with 
a musical purity not often found even amongst us natives. He is now 
fifty-eight, and is a thoughtful, undemonstrative man, who wears a white 
neck-cloth, and has passed his manhood in wondering why France should 
not adapt herself to British institutions. About two years ago he let 
himself be converted to Republicanism, much as a man is converted to 
swallowing a black-draught ; but he readily seized on the Fusion as a pre- 
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text for changing sides again, and on the evening when the Count de 
Chambord’s letter of renunciation was made public there was not an 
unhappier face in Paris than M. Lemoinne’s. In his solemn way, M. 
Lemoinne has two bugbears: 1st, the British newspaper which writes up 
M. Gambetta in one column and sneers down Sir Charles Dilke in the 
next; and 2nd, the British politician of the Palmerston school, who 
asserts that Frenchmen are not fit for liberty, and can only be managed 
by a government like the Second Empire. Full two-thirds of the leaders 
M. Lemoinne has ever penned are protests against the latter proposition ; 
and during the Empire M. Lemoinne was backed up by a most distin- 
guished phalanx of Anglophilists such as MM. St. Mare Girardin, Kugéne 
Foreade, Prévost Paradol, and Edouard Hervé, the last of whom alone 
survives. Of these gentlemen it may truly be said that they knew the 
British Constitution as well as if it were an invention of their own. When 
Mr. Bright thundered against this or that ‘‘ superannuated contrivance,” 
when Mr. Beales’s good friends pulled up the Park railings, when Mr. 
Stuart-Mill lent his countenance to woman suffrage or crotchety agrarian 
schemes, and when Mr. Disraeli dished the Whigs in the ingenious fashion 
we remember, M. Lemoinne and his co-thinkers all uttered piercing cries 
as if they were being personally molested. For all that, they made few 
proselytes outside the ranks of educated Frenchmen. Parisians approved 
their articles because the Débats and other papers in which their effusions 
were published were much disliked by the Emperor; and being disagree- 
able to the reigning potentate has always been a powerful element in 
French politics. But average Parisians were sceptical as to the panaceal 
properties of the British Constitution for distempers of the body politic ; 
and after the fall of Napoleon III. the Anglophilists were carried onwards 
by the tide of events, or left high and dry miles behind it. M. Herve, 
who is editor of the Journal de Paris and an amiable, scholarly writer, 
much terrified by the unwashed face of Democracy—M. Hervé still does 
battle for Westminster customs in his journal, which is the organ of the 
Orleans family; but M. Lemoinne can scarcely be said to have any 
opinion, except that everything and everybody are going wrong. A short 
while since, he declared ruefully that Reason had ceased to have a voice in 
public matters, and he is in just such a frame of mind as may cause us to 
hear any morning that he has retired from militant journalism. The 
readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes would not complain of this, for 
they might get a new series of literary essays like the Life of Brummel, 
English Electoral Habits, and Caroline of Brunswick, which first drew 
public notice on M. Lemoinne some thirty years ago; but journalists at 
once learned, able, and temperate are everywhere so scarce that one must 
hope M. Lemoinne will be-content to take the world as he finds it, nor be 
disgusted because he cannot lift it out of its wayward grooves. M. 
Lemoinne is not decorated, nor has he ever sought a post under Govern- 
ment, though he could long ago have had his pick of good places for the 
asking. The reason of this abstinence is that M. Lemoinne looks upon 
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journalism as being itself a profession, the baton in which isa character 
for independence and truth, which character M. Lemoinne has got. A pre- 
fectship would be no promotion, and indeed it might put him in grievous 
straits; for if M. Lemoinne were appointed prefect, he would not fail to 
commence ruling on British principles. With Hallam for his daily guide, 
Blackstone for his philosopher and friend, he would measure the Jength of 
his prerogatives by those of a Lord-Lieutenant ; whereat the Ministry of 
the Interior, perceiving that he neither imprisoned anybody, nor sup- 
pressed newspapers, nor had recourse to the military to disperse meetings 
of orderly citizens assembled to discuss politics, would conclude that he 
had none of the qualifications necessary to a French official, and dismiss 
him with ignominy. , 

To speak of M. Louis Veuillot in the same breath with temperate 
journalism seems a strong measure, but the shock may be broken by 
coupling with M. Veuillot’s name that of M. Ernest Rénan, M. Lemoinne’s 
colleague onthe Débats. Now, M. Rénan is the champion of free-thought, 
and M. Veuillot the beadle of Catholic orthodoxy ; yet by a freak of fate 
these two gentlemen, who stand at the opposite poles of journalism, 
happen to be the two most skilful and pungent writers of their own 
language. The most courtly and classical among French writers is 
Count de Rémusat; the most academical in purism M. Guizot or M. 
Barthélémy St. Hilaire ; the sweetest and softest, M. Octave Feuillet; and 
the most Parisian, M. Edmond About: but for extent of vocabulary, and 
for a complete mastery of all the resources of the French tongue, there 

‘are no two such penmen as MM. Renan and Veuillot; and if only M. 
Rénan shared M. Veuillot’s love for controversy, there might be some hot 
skirmishes now and then to keep the Boulevards lively. Unfortunately, M. 
Rénan writes seldom, and he never gives heed to personal attacks. A 
man of fifty, with quiet, winning manners, a pleasing voice, and a 
handsome face, clean shaven as a priest’s, no one would take him for the 
best abused man on the face of the globe—the author who, with his Life 
of Jesus, has sowed doubt broadcast, earned at M. Veuillot’s hands the title 
of ‘‘ wholesale peopler of madhouses and Antichrist,’’ and been solemnly 
excommunicated by the Pope. Yet the strangest thing about M. Rénan 
is, that having been educated for holy orders, he has retained none of the 
casuistry of Romish seminaries. He refused ordination (and thereby 
renounced lucrative preferment, which had been promised him) because 
his master, M. Dupanloup, now Bishop of Orleans, was unable to solve 
some doubts that had beset him ; and ever since he first put a pen to paper 
he has abided by two maxims: to make his own meaning clear, and 
never by a subterfuge to avoid facing the argument of an adversary. M. 
Rénan may be accepted as the incarnation of that French passion for logic 
which will take nothing for granted, but must have it all proved by rule of 
thumb. The consequence is, that instead of being a Republican, he isa 
theoretic Monarchist (without reference to particular dynasties), reflection 
having convinced him that Republicanism, however sound in doctrine, has 
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invariably broken down (save in small States) in practice. This isa 
bitter pill for Republicans of the Louis Blane type to swallow; but the 
great difference between M. Rénan’s style of reasoning and theirs is that 
they will make no allowance for facts which do not tally with their 
preconceived notions and prejudices, whereas M. Renan starts without any 
prejudice, and aims solely at discovering abstract truth. M. Louis Blane, 
whom we have all of us met in London or Brighton at the period when he 
was English correspondent to the Temps, and who now divides his time 
between fidgety silence in the National Assembly and occasional dogmatic 
contributions to the Red Rappel—M. Louis Blanc, with his systematic 
one-sidedness, would make any fair-tempered man hate Republicanism, 
and he has made such men hate it by the thousand. A dainty homunculus 
(as Mr. Carlyle might call him), smaller in stature than even M. Thiers, 
with a wizen, hairless face, dapper hands, feminine voice, and a feline 
method in conversation, he has been surnamed the Jesuit of Republicanism, 
and is the originator of that sound theory that Republicanism is a law of 
nature, and that nations have no right to set up kings, even if it suits 
them. Premissing all his arguments with this hypothesis, he rejects 
lessons of history, experience, facts, knowledge, and all expedient policy in 
short, and is, in his own way, every whit as intolerant as the most fanatical 
of Legitimists. Indeed, if there be Legitimists so hot, it is because there are 
Republicans so fractious—pragmatical little men, who ride big hobbies over 
the likes and dislikes of mankind, and would have all humanity bow to an 
ideal picture of Democracy, as absurdly overcoloured as the daubs which 
are hung up outside shows to set clowns agape. M. Louis Blanc cannot 
understand that a man of M. Rénan’s intellect should be so feeble as to 
look at two sides of a question ; and M. Renan is at a loss to conceive why 
a man should swear that the whole earth is red because his own spectacles 
happen to be scarlet. M. Louis Blanc will go to his final judgment with 
the ten volumes of his Histoire de la Révolution under his arm, and he will 
point to his panegyric of Robespierre with the satisfaction of one who has 
done his best to promote goodwill and confusion among men. M. Rénan 
willreach his deathbed unshaken in the belief that if MM. Robespicrre and 
Louis Blane had flourished together, the one would have eaten up the 
other and left the world but little the better for being abandoned to the 
incisive experiments of the survivor.* 

But to return to M. Louis Veuillot, who hates MM. Rénan and Louis 
Blane with equal piety. This modern Torquemada has not always been the 
ferocious Ultramontanist we behold him now. Like Augustine of Hippo 





* The writer thinks it well to state that, in expressing his admiration for M. 
Ernest Rénan’s impartiality and good faith as a logician, he offers no opinion on the 
Life of Jesus, which is not in question here. M. Rénan is not infallible ; but those 
who heard his lectures when he was Professor of History at the Collége de France, 
and those who read the political and literary articles which he contributes from time 
to time to the Débats and Revue des Deux Mondes, must do him justice as a rea- 
soner, however much they may differ from his views cn Christianity. 
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he passed his early life among the profligates, contributing to comic news 
sheets, fighting duels with actors whom he had quizzed and brother 
journalists whom he had libelled, and publishing a novel, L’ Honnéte 
Femme, touch less edifying in its tendency than the title might suggest. But 
having gone on a tour to Rome in 1888, when he was just five-and-twenty 
years old, the religious ceremonies of Easter week wrought such a powerful 
effect on him that he came back an altered man. Good-bye to songs and 
suppers, revelries and profane literature. M. Veuillot’s friends laughed 
at the change that had come over him, and augured that it would wear off; 
but M. Veuillot growlingly anathematized them, and from that time to 
this he has been busy classing his fellow-men into two categories; 
namely, a very small one, who will troop into heaven behind him because 
they subscribe to his newspaper, L’ Univers, or, at all events, adopt its 
tenets ; and a painfully large one, who will be kept waiting at the gates 
without a chance of ever obtaining admittance. Priests of all shades, 
bishops, and even a few saints jostle one another in this last category, for 
M. Veuillot is no respecter of persons, and has long since learned that the 
cowl does not make*the monk. Of his own zealous authority he has 
re-judged a round dozen of saints whom he asserts were canonized in a 
hurry or owing to erroneous information (which does not prevent him from 
championing Papal infallibility), and he rebukes tepid bishops and weak- 
kneed members of the lesser clergy without stint or seruple. A few years 
ago Monseigneur Dupanloup lost patience under M. Veuillot’s admonitions, 
and gave vent to his feelings in a well-known letter, beginning, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
le réle que vous cherchez a jouer dans UEglise est intolérable.” But M. 
Veuillot did not care for that. The Pope approved him; and it was 
perhaps lucky for the Pope that he did approve, for M. Veuillot is much 
like that French lady who, being told that she ought to live in subjection 
to her husband because the Holy Spirit, speaking through the mouth of 
St. Paul, had ordered it so, answered, ‘* Ah / mais moi je ne suis pas du 
méme avis que le Saint Esprit.” In person M. Veuillot bears some 
resemblance to the portraits of Mirabeau, his features being deeply pitted, 
his lips full and sarcastic, and his eyes ever a-glow. He is now sixty, 
but ripeness of age has in no way quenched his fiery spirit nor his inde- 
fatigable industry. He probably reads more than any other man in 
France, for, making it his duty to keep an eye over the orthodoxy of the 
whole Church, he dips into every new work of theology, and leaves not a 
pastoral or a mandamus unexamined. Talk to him in private about his 
travels, or about any secular matter not tending to controversy, and you 
will be struck by his genial humour and his fanciful shrewdness in 
describing scenes and customs he has witnessed. He has also, though 
unmarried, a wonderful love for children ; and if you catch him drawing 
out the yellow silk handkerchief, which he flourishes benevolently as a 
prelude to social intercourse, the chances are ten to one that the hearth- 
rug will be littered with sugar-plums which he has bought for baby 
acquaintances. But mention the name of a prominent freethinker or 
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Church waverer, and M. Veuillot’s aspect undergoes a curious change. 
Back goes the yellow handkerchief into the capacious tail of his coat, his 
knotty right hand plunges straight into the bosom of his shirt, a sardonic 
grin (it is really not a smile) breaks over his expressive lips, and quick as 
malice itself M. Veuillot launches one of those pitiless bolts which quiver 
into the weakest part of a delinquent’s armour. M. Veuillot is a 
terrible man for inventing epithets which sum up all the foibles of an 
enemy, and stick to him through a lifetime. He christened Prince Na- 
poleon Jérome Egalité, M. Thiers King Ego, Father Hyacinthe the Sancho 
Panza of the Church; and his. printed sketches of divers anti-clerical 
people are like anatomical dissections, so cruelly do they expose the 
innermost blemishes of the victims. Freethinkers walk in much terror 
of M. Veuillot; and if they have any pecadilloes even on their private 
consciences, take care not to come athwart him; but perhaps Churchmen 
feel even more fearfully towards this Inquisitor of a man. It could 
scarcely have been pleasant for the bishops at the last Ccumenical 
to see M. Veuillot stalking about the Vatican as if he were the usher who 
had brought all these holy men together, and meant to punish such of them 
as were refractory ; neither can it be agreeable at this juncture for foreign 
priests, who know little of M. Veuillot, to discover that he knows all 
about them, and is concerned to hear from private reports that their 
proceedings are not what—to his mind—they should be. Possibly, if the 
Romanist clergy throughout Christendom were privately polled, a strong 
majority would opine that M. Veuillot is a trifle too good for our earth, 
and that if he were withdrawn from this vale of tears, which he illumines 
with his blazing sanctity, it would be a providential release for him—and 
for them. 

But M. Veuillot shows no anxiety to quit this scene of his ecclesiastical 
wrestles ; and so long as he continues to splash epithets at his opponents 
for the cleaning of their souls, one of the writers most frequently bespat- 
tered by him will be, as heretofore, M. Edmond About, editor of the 
XA[Xiéme Siecle, and Paris correspondent of the Atheneum. If ever France 
should possess a truly paternal government, which will restrict every man 
to the work he can best do, that government will prohibit M. About from 
writing in newspapers at all, and send him back to fabricate us some more 
novels. M. Aboutis a capital novelist. His Trente et Quarante is a very 
gem, and his Mariages de Paris tales to read and re-read; but he is a poor 
journalist—inconsistent, flighty, and, not to put too fine a point upon it, by 
no means free from personal bias in judging men and measures. So long 
as he confined himself to fiction it fared well with him, for he achieved 
reputation, wealth, and paved his way to a fine marriage; but one day 
he took it into his head that he was born for political destinies, and since 
then he has been running to seed ata precipitous rate. The late Emperor 
was primarily responsible for unhinging M. About’s brain, having invited 
the witty author to Compiégne and pinned a red ribbon to his button-hole. 
Then he talked to him about the Roman question ; and as it was part of 
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Imperial policy at that period (1858) to be on ill terms with the Pope, 
M. About was asked whether he would go to Rome at Government 
expense, and write a book about it—the implication being that his 
book on Rome should bear a close resemblance to his amusing skit on 
Greece, Le Grice Contemporaine. Of course M. About was delighted. 
We all have our weaknesses, and M. About’s weakness was, and is, 
to hear himself called ‘‘ Le petit-fils de Voltaire.” He much loved to 
be noted as a famous infidel, and it would have been sweet to him if the 
Pope would only have banned him in a special bull, to be posted on all 
church doors throughout Christendom. Thus congenially disposed he 
went to Rome, and wrote of it all the evil that could be decently crammed 
in 300 octavo pages, after which he returned, expecting his reward in the 
shape of a post under Government. But the Emperor's Papal policy had 
in the mean time veered, and M. About was told that he should have a 
- diplomatic appointment by-and-by, only that his Roman book having 
caused ‘‘a great scandal,” it was advisable to wait until the soreness of 
it had passed off. Prince Napoleon conveyed this message at one of 
those jovial Friday dinners at his Pompeian Villa of the Avenue Montaigne, 
where he gathered, at the private request of his cousin, all the eminent 
pagans whom the Emperor durst not invite too often to the Tuileries. The 
Prince told M. About to wait—and M. About waited. He waited, and 
wrote more novels, got married, and enlarged his fine estate at Saverne. 
He waited, and from the official columns of the Moniteur wrote furious 
anti-republican articles, which secured him promotion in the Legion 
. of Honour. But the diplomatic appointment kept tarrying, and at 
length the ‘‘Grandson of Voltaire’ lost patience, and following the 
immemorial wont of baffled Frenchmen, discovered that he had been 
from the first an ardent Liberal. This was about five years ago, and M. 
About lost no time in revealing his long-concealed Liberalism in the 
Gaulois, then a new paper started in rivalry to the Figaro, From the 
Gaulois he passed to the Soir as editor, with a salary of 60,000 fr., and at 
the outbreak of the war appointed himself special correspondent, and wrote 
from the battlefields a series of letters most remarkable for everything except 
gratitude to the Sovereign who had so often and so kindly befriended him. 
Gratitude, however, has never been M. About’s forte, and he would gladly 
subscribe to the late Nestor Roqueplan’s aphorism: ‘‘ L’ingratitude est 
Vindépendance du ceur,”’ adding thereto this maxim ofhis own: ‘‘ Les bien- 
faits cotteraient trop cher s'il fallait les payer.” The late critic Sainte- 
Beuve, who knew M. About well, said of him, ‘‘ Chacun de ses livres est 
une belle cuvre et une mauvaise action,” meaning that the author of Le 
Roi des Montagnes could seldom resist the temptation of saying a witty 
thing at the expense of people whom he intimately knew, whence that 
vein of demure personalities which runs through all his novels—personali- 
ties which the generality of readers cannot detect, but which are apparent 
enough to the initiated, who read between the lines. Without going so 
far as M. Sainte-Beuve, one may say of M. About that he is one of those 
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delightfully keen psychologists whom it is pleasanter to have as a neutral 
acquaintance than as a foe. He is now forty-five, but looks ten years 
younger; and you have only to glance at his wide-awake face, rendered 
deceptively bluff by a hay-coloured beard, his malicious blue eyes and 
meaning smile, to guess how agreeably this thorough Parisian can pull absent 
celebrities to pieces over a quiet dinner-table, or in a snug drawing-room 
before an admiring audience of ladies. M. Aboutis a great favourite with 
ladies, but as regards men-friends he stands in much the same position as 
Prince Talleyrand, who remarked that he had all his life through possessed 
one sincere friend—and that was himself. However, M. About can boast of 
at least a fervent comrade and worshipper in the person of M. Francisque 
Sarcey, the dramatic critic to the Temps, and M. About’s chief contributor 
to the XLXtéme Sivcle. As Boswell was to Johnson, so is M. Sarcey to M. 
About; but we know that Johnson did not consider himself bound to 
repay Boswell’s admiration by a warm show of kindred feeling. With 
respect to political opinions, M. About is still hoping, so his enemies say, 
for a diplomatic appointment ; and meanwhile he advocates a sort of 
chameleonous republicanism, which varies much in hue, according to the 
colour of the party that may happen to be in the ascendant. His latest 
public achievement has been to fight a duel with M. Edouard Herve, and to 
pay a fine of 8/. for this misdemeanour, which arose from an interview with 
the Count of Paris. Two years ago, when it looked as though the Count 
were going to become King, M. About requested M. Herve to present him 
to his Royal Highness, and M. Hervé having complied, M. About said, 
with an amiable bow, to the Prince, ‘‘ All the hopes of France are centred 
on you, Monseigneur.”’ This year the hopes of France having centred 
elsewhere, M. About found it convenient to ignore his compliment and to 
abuse the Prince, whereat M. Hervé waxed wroth, and some bitter articles 
ensued, culminating in the fine of 8/. above-mentioned. However, all 
who know M. About do him the justice to feel sure that, should the 
Count of Paris become King after all, this little unpleasantness will be 
forgotten, for Louis Philippe d'Orléans is not vindictive, and M. About is 
ever generous in forgiving and forgetting the hard things he has said of 
others. 

Another journalist who has long hankered after a public post—but 
nothing less than a seat in the Cabinet would suit him—is M. Emile de 
Girardin, the founder of the Presse, and owner of the Libert¢-—* le Grand 
Emile,’ as Boulevard wags call him. M. de Girardin wears a long wisp 
of hair over his forehead like the great Napoleon, and just as the dancer 
Trenis said a hundred years ago, ‘‘ This century has begotten three men— 
Voltaire, Frederick the Great, and me ’’—so would M. de Girardin willingly 
say, or at all events think, ‘‘ Two men have illustrated this century—I and 
Napoleon.” He is now past seventy, and has glanced at events all his 
life through that sheen eye-glass of his, which was once a very will-o’-the- 
wisp, leading Frenchmen for ever into new fields of speculation, financial 
quagmires, and political morasses, At an age when most boys are at 
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school, M. de Girardin had written a novel; before he had even shaved 
he started a joint-stock company; at twenty-five he founded a paper, 
which candidly called itself Le Volewr, because it filehed the best articles 
from all the other journals; and at twenty-five-and-a-half this paper had 
procured him three suits-at-law, a criminal action for libel, and two duels. 
But M. de Girardin won his suits, got acquitted for the libel, and winged 
his adversaries ; after which he started afresh, and inaugurated a promising 
era in journalism by publishing serial fictions in a daily paper along with 
political leaders, and selling the mixture for a halfpenny cheaper than 
rival newspapers. This grand idea of the roman feuilleton put the 
completing touch to M. de Girardin’s fame. All the other papers, even 
the grave Débats (which trebled its circulation by M. Eugéne Sue’s novel, 
Les Mystéres de Paris) felt bound to season their ‘politics with long- 
winded romances; and the Presse, in which this experiment had been 
first tried, brought its owner a cool 10,000/. a-year. M. de Girardin’s 
next exploits consisted ‘in marrying the beautiful and witty Mdlle. 
Delphine Gay (then known in literature as the “ Viscount de Launay "> 
in shooting and killing Armand Carrel, the chief of Republican journalists 
(1836) ; in accurately predicting the fall of every Cabinet that declined 
listening to his advice, and in getting talked of as a possible member of 
all new Cabinets. After such a well-spent career M. de Girardin might 
fairly claim to sit at rest in the sumptuous palace he has bought in 
the Champs Elysées next to ex-Queen Isabella of Spain; but M. de 
Girardin is one of those men whom nothing in this life will wholly silence, 
- and he takes as great a pleasure as ever he did in bestowing-advice on 
statesmen who have not asked him for it. Hehas been called Le Saint 
Sacrement, because it has been remarked that Governments only send for 
him when their condition is past praying for; and his arrival invariably 
acts like a Nunc Dimittis which closes their career for good and all. He 
hurried to the Tuileries on the 23rd February, 1848, just in time to 
counsel Louis-Philippe’s abdication when it was too late. He was 
consulted by Napoleon III. in 1870, by the Empress Regent after Sedan, 
and by M. Thiers on the eve of the 24th May; but he has never been able 
to persuade either Sovereign or Premier that he would be a valuable 
person to have in an administration. This has imparted to his ‘conversa- 
tion a somewhat injured tone, and he insensibly speaks of himself as of a 
man whose worth contemporaries have ignored. He has certainly made 
more noise in his time than any dozen other journalists clubbed together ; 
and what is still better, he has made varieties of noises, for there is not a 
single opinion in the catalogue of political creeds which he has not at one 
time or other advocated. In this respect he may be said to have set an 
example of suppleness to this and the coming generation of writers, who 
make, and will make it, a point of honour to quote him as a precedent when- 
ever they wish to assail to-day what they defended yesterday—and vice versd. 
But he has set as good an example in other péints, for he was the first to 
launch that style of spasmodic leader, chopped into trenchant lines and 
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short’ paragraphs, a style now become classical. No great trouble is 
needed for such leaders, and M. de Girardin, who has never deigned to 
read up the annals of any nation but the French, had a great art for 
jumbling up scraps of historical lore, picked up in desultory reading. In 
1848, when he threw himself, heart, soul, paper, and pen, into the 
advocacy of Louis Napoleon’s Presidential candidature, this was the 
sort of leader to which he would treat the readers of the Presse every 
evening. There were generally three or four of these leaders, all bearing 
his signature ; and it must be borne in mind that each of the sentences, 
here divided by dashes, occupied a separate line of large print, well 
leaded. 
“ L’Empire c’est la Paix.” 

Empire is peace—Peace is Empire—Without Empire no peace—With- 
out peace no Lmpire—Why is Empire peace ?—Because it is propped up 
by bayonets—Why are bayonets peaceful ?—Because they frighten the 
Foreigner—To each nation its Providential man—To England a Pitt, to 
France a Napoleon—Why was Pitt strong ?—LBeeause he ruled free 
England—Why was England free ?—Because she was ruled by Pitt— 
There was a King called Nebuchadnezzar—A King of Babylon and Nineveh 
—Why may the French nation be some day compared to Nebuchadnezzar ? 
—Because this King of Babylon, being a fool, was sent to herd for seven 
years with the beasts of the field—Will France ever herd with the beasts of 
the field ?—Yes, and chew the cud of remorse and humttiation—When and 
why ?—France will herd for seven times seven years with the brute nations 
of the world—And be despised—And laughed at—And mocked—And it will 
serve her right—If she do not elect Louis Napoleon. 


This style of composition might occasion surprise if found in a leading 
column of the Times, but to a Parisian public it tasted well, with a glass 
of bitter drink just before dinner. To this day Frenchmen allude, with a 
national pride, to the Great Emile’s journalistic feats, and point to his 
numberless successful disciples in the Press as a proof that his name can 
never be obliterated. And yet it is probable that M. de Girardin will be 
remembered less in connection with his fine manner of writing than 
because of the good-humoured patronage he has always extended to young 
and struggling men of letters. Himself an adventurer—the term is no 
disgrace to him, for he wrote an autobiography, greatly glorying in the 
title—he has never missed a chance of fostering youthful talent. His 
principal contributors have always been young men, for he loved to have 
such about him; and any one, no matter how shabby, eccentric, and 
friendless, who came to ask him for employment, was sure of obtaining it, 
if he passed satisfactorily through an ordeal to which M. de Girardin 
would subject. him to test his sharpness. One of the Great Emile’s 
favourite tests consisted in saying to the aspirant: ‘Call on me to- 
morrow at six.” If the aspirant came at six p.m., he was a lost man; 
but if he had the sense to guess that so Olympian a personage as this 
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editor must be afoot and busy with the early bird, the Great Emile’s thin 
lips smiled approvingly, and he would say: ‘ That’s right, you'll stop and 
breakfast.” 


III. 


It has just been mentioned that M. de Girardin has had many disciples: 
they have, in fact, been so numerous that Parisian journalists who have 
not at some time or other served under the Great Emile’s orders are 
almost exceptions. M. de Girardin’s practice was to keep a writer till he 
had achieved a name, then the two generally quarrelled; for the Great 
Emile was renowned for having a new idea every day, and when his 
contributors became too consequential to jump obediently from notion to 
notion every twenty-four hours, he would hint that the world was large 
enough for two, and bow his unbending disciple out. Let us, however, 
take our seats in front of the Café de Suéde, next door to the Variétés 
Theatre, and sce M. de Girardin’s old pupils, and indeed all other Parisian 
journalists of note, file by towards five p.m., the ‘absinthe hour;” with 
thirsty but cheerful looks, just fresh from the printing and publishing 
offices, that cluster about the Rue Montmartre. The Café de Sutde is 
the head-quarters of journalists athirst, and a score or two of them are sure 
to drop in to discuss the news in the first editions of evening papers which 
appear between four and five. All these educators of the people are not 
equally eminent, nor do they call for full biographies at our hands. But 
_ many of them are powers in their way, and deserve at least a nominal 


mention. 
First a young man of thirty-two, with unfortunate looking shoes which 


show his socks, and unbraced pantaloons which exhibit a bulging expanse 
of linen below his waistcoat. The nap of his hat bristles up, he has a 
pile of papers under his arm, his hands are thrust deep in his waistband, 
and he walks as if the cares of State still sat on his shoulders. This is 
M. Clement Duvernois, editor of the Ordre, the Empress Eugénie’s paper. 
He was once a Radical, and a gushing pupil of M. de Girardin’s at a 
period when the latter was at quills drawn with the Empire ; but one day 
he changed opinions somewhat unexpectedly, was met going in and out of 
the Tuileries with notes for the Emperor’s Life of Cesar, and eventually 
blossomed out as Minister of Commerce—a post he held for three weeks, 
that is from the 10th August to 4th September, 1870. M. Duvernois wears 
a ferocious-looking beard, and he does not forgive the Republican party 
for having nipped his career as a statesman untimely in the bud. If the 
Empire were restored, he would hope to be some day prime-minister, and 
would wage war upon M. Rouher, whom he secretly regards as a hindrance 
in his way; for if M. Rouher were gathered to his fathers, and if M. 
Duvernois could obtain a seat in the Assembly as easily as he did in the 
Imperial Corps I égislatif, then he would assuredly lead the Bonapartist 
faction and be reckoned a somebody. Meantime he writes well and 
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violently, earns a fine income, and would probably buy a pair of braces 
and brush his hat if he could divert his thoughts from the public weal. 

Behind him comes another writer, careless in his attire, and with him 
one of the best-dressed men in Paris: these two are M. J. J. Weiss and 
M. Henri de Péne, editor of Paris Journal. M. Weiss is like one of 
those rough-bound books which one must not judge from the cover. He 
disdains gloves, but he writes as few other men can; and, what is better, 
he is a singular instance of chivalrous political fidelity, ‘‘ pushed almost to 
Quixotism.” Originally editor of the Journal de Paris, M. Weiss assailed 
the Empire in vigorous but always temperate language, and claimed for 
France a Parliamentary Government and liberties. When the Emperor called 
M. Ollivier to power, and seemed thereby to be entering upon a Liberal 
policy, M. Weiss felt it would be uncandid to continue his opposition ; 
and so he accepted a post in the Fine Arts department, and has been 
secretly fretting ‘over his mistake ever since. If he were as many other 
men, M. Weiss would easily have shaken off his yoke of allegiance after 
the 4th ‘September, and have set to work abusing the régime he had 
served ; but he is not like other men. Having drawn Imperial pay, he 
will not stoop to write against Imperialism, though at heart he never loved 
that form of rule, and possibly loves it now less than ever. His terse 
and scholarly articles in Paris Journal are much read, but there is a 
disenchanted tone about them, and when M. Weiss talks to you he does so 
with those frequent shrugs which mark a Frenchman’s belief in the utter 
vanity of things human. M. Weiss’s editor, however, still thinks there are 
cakes and ale to live for. He twists a gold-headed cane in his well-gloved 
hands, fillips a speck of dust off the silk facings of his coat, and tells you, 
with an aristocratical smile, that he would like to flick all Republicanism 
into space as easily. A thorough exquisite is M. de Péne ; cool, hand- 
some, and brave as a Zouave. He burst into renown by very nearly being 
slain in a duel, under circumstances rather comical. - Being then a 
contributor to the /igaro, he wrote of the officers of a certain line 
regiment, that they rushed into the supper-room at the Tuileries balls as 
if they were a troop of jackals. Justly incensed, the officers drew lots 
among them as to which should challenge M. de Pene, and made a vow 
that they would fight him, one after another, until his insolent blood were 
spilled to the last drop. But they were spared this trouble, for the first 
officer thrust home so cruelly that for six weeks M. de Péne’s life was 
despaired of, and the Colonel of the —th Regiment declared that the 
honour of ‘‘his jackals” was satisfied. As the Army was not popular at 
this date, it needed no more than this duel to make M. de Pane a hero, 
and to double the worth of his literary signature. He soon found a 
moneyed man to risk starting a paper in his company, and there he is 
now, a living instance of the fact that a hole in the chest is not always an 
unmixed evil. 

But duellists will always be liked in France, for look at this young 
giant who comes striding along with his curly head aloft and his creole 
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features, snarling at a pair of Radical journalists who flit by him. This 
is M. Paul de Cassagnac, who has fought about a dozen duels, and will 
be engaged in many more such encounters before he has done. He is 
editor of the Pays, and has been so for the last three years, though he ig 
but little past his thirtieth year, and knows not much of literature. To 
write in the Pays you must have a good command of virulent adjectives, 
and must be an adept with swords or pistols. You must, further, wor- 
ship Napoleon III., believe that the Second Empire heaped innumerable 
blessings upon France, and be well versed in all scandals appertaining to 
the private lives of foremost Republicans. M. de Cassagnac plies his pen 
as if it were a bludgeon, and when not engaged in writing articles of three 
columns’ Jength—for his style is not concise—he may be generally found 
fencing in M. Paz’s gymnastic rooms, and there is no denying that he 
fences well. A congenial friend of his is M. Edmond Tarbé, who edits 
the Gaulois, and tries to model his clothing and manners on those of 
M. de Péne without quite succeeding. M. Tarbé earned some distinction 
by riding out of besieged Paris disguised as a postilion, and going 
straight off to Brussels whilst his countrymen were getting their heads 
broken. At Brussels he started a provincial edition of his Gaulois, and, 
to the astonishment of the public, began to champion the claims of the 
dethroned Emperor, whom until that time he had always assailed. There 
was a mysteriousness in this proceeding which has never been cleared up ; 
but it is enough for ordinary inquirers that the Gaulois has been since 
the war one of the most obedient and most frequently ‘‘inspired”’ organs 
‘of Chislehurst. It is also soothing to know that M. Tarbé has amassed 
a fortune of several million francs by his paper, and finds no difficulty in 
spending his money, being young and fond of hospitality. 

But we must pass lightly over the next covey of journalists who come 
seudding down the Boulevard in a brotherly throng. M. Louis Jourdan, 
the tall, grey-headed, and austere editor of the democratic Siécle ; 
M. Anatole de la Forge, a short-bearded and waddling iconoclast in 
spectacles, one of the chief contributors to the same paper ; M. Hippolyte 
Castille, whose articles, signed with the pseudonym of ‘ Alceste,” have 
caused the suppression of no less than three daily papers, and who, for 
all his vigour, looks a quiet old gentleman enough; and M. Edouard 
Portalis, a young dandy, who is a son, nephew, cousin, and brother of 
staunch Conservative landowners, and who himself dabbles with the tips 
of his yellow gloves into the frothings of extreme democracy, and lately 
tried to form a new alliance between Red Republicans and Red Bona- 
partists under Prince Napoleon. Then we have M. Francisque Sarcey, friend, 
as above said, to M. About—a fat, pleasant critic, who would look well 
disguised as a monk of old, and who contrives to say, in nine out of every 
ten articles he writes, ‘‘ at the time when I was a schoolmaster ’’—the fact 
being that he once held a professorship in a Government college, and was 
dismissed therefrom for telling his pupils that Augustus was a poor sort 
of character, and Brutus a much better citizen than Cesar. Next to 
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M. Sarcey we may meet M. Charles Monselet, dramatic critic to 
Evénement, and very busy at this juncture trying to set up a new joint- 
stock theatre at the. Porte-Montmartre. He, too, is plump, and wears 
spectacles, and the chances are that he will have on his arm a very popular 
young writer with crisp hair and a mahogany face—M. Victor Cochinat, of 
the Rappel, who hails from Guadeloupe. But M. Monselet is one of the 
princes of the French press, and his walks down the Boulevards are gene- 
rally a triumphal series of hat-liftings and hand-shakings till he comes 
finally to anchor in a snug corner of the Café de Suéde, cheek-by-jowl 
with a gentleman resplendent in a velvet waistcoat, a red tie, and too 
much watch-chain. Who that has ever been in Paris will not recognise, 
at the mere sight of this exuberant jewellery, M. Léo Lespés, known to, 
and beloved by, every concierge, market woman, and laundress in Paris 
as “ Timothée Trimm”? M. Trimm served his seven years in the army, and 
never rose above sergeantship ; neither did his career dawn very brightly 
after he recurred to civilian life, for he had no friends, no money, no 
profession, and, as he pathetically said, ‘‘no clear ideas as to anything 
in general.” All this, however, was baggage enough for a literary man ; 
and one day M. Lespés, meeting the Israelite capitalist M. Millaud, sug- 
gested to him the creation of a one-sou daily paper. M. Millaud thought 
the idea good, and, as his custom was, acted on it without delay. The 
Petit Journal was started, and in less than a twelvemonth rose to a 
circulation of 150,000, and by the end of two years’ time to 250,000. 
For five consecutive years, without a single day’s interruption, M. Léo 
Lespés contributed to this sheet a daily chronique of three columns’ 
length ; and when at last he retired from the Petit Journal to the Petit 
Moniteur, it was only to continue this extraordinary kind of labour at an 
increased salary. The Petit Journal had given him 2,000I. a year, the Petit 
Moniteur offered him 3,0001., and Timothée Trimm draws this salary to the 
present day, and does his best to deserve it by instructive chroniques, compiled 
largely out of biographical dictionaries, memoirs, and books of travel, and 
yet very readable. M. Léo Lespés considers that he has done much to 
educate the masses, and perhaps he has; at all events, it must be 
recorded to his honour that he is a singularly impartial writer, and that 
he appears to be utterly unconscious of the political changes that go on 
around him. He never alludes to them even remotely; and no man 
knows what his political opinions are. If you question him on this sub- 
ject, he answers, with a wink, ‘‘ I believe in Paris, and nothing else ; and 
to tell the truth, I have not travelled farther than ten miles outside Paris 
for the last twelve years.” Then he lights a cigarette, and strokes one 
of the most over-waxed pair of moustaches human eye ever beheld. 

But Parisian journalists are so numerous, and space is so limited, that 
a whole bevy of well-known faces must be left unsketched, though they 
come crowding up, and seem to protest, French-like, against being left 
unnoticed. One at least of the number must be alluded td, for he is the 
most conspicuous of all—namely, M. de Hippolyte do Villemessant, 
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proprietor and editor of the Figaro. Short and round, with a very French 
head of bullet shape, a drooping, dyed moustache, and an irrepressible 
white waistcoat, M. de Villemessant holds veritable levees in every public 
spot where his countrymen congregate. He has a way of nodding and of 
holding out his hand, which seems to say that he knows his great import- 
ance, and would like to keep up the dignity of it if he could; but un- 
fortunately he cannot. When he first started his Figaro he never counted 
on its becoming an important political oracle, selling 50,000 copies a day, 
and guiding the opinions of all the lighter classes of the French capital. 
Now that he finds himself a courted personage, to whom even Deputies 
and Cabinet Ministers think it prudent to bow, he is rather struck by the 
humour of the thing, and will confess the fact in private if he thinks you 
can be relied on. It is needless to say that M. de Villemessant’s high- 
sounding name is an assumed one, his real patronymic being Cartier ; 
also that, like the generality of French literary folk, he began in life with 
no capital but his own wits. His mode of rising was, however, extremely 
simple once he had scraped enough credit and money together to found 
a paper. Unlike other editors who have an opinion and lay it down as a 
guide to their contributors, M. de Villemessant kept his opinions to him- 
self, and allowed the writers on his staff to say what they pleased. As he 
enlisted the most pushing, witty, and reckless journalists that love or 
money could procure, the concert of discordant sounds which his news- 
paper emitted was something altogether new in journalism, and like most 
new things, it paid well. Another principle of M. de Villemessant’s has 
‘always been to dish up the commonest scraps of news in the most attractive 
form—strict adherence to facts being a secondary consideration—and the 
result is, that when a mad dog is killed in the Figaro’s columns, he always 
dies more artistically and under more interesting circumstances than in 
prints of the old school. This way of doing business M. de Villemessant 
calls ‘‘ true journalism,” and he does not conceal his contempt for news- 
sheets which, like those of England, describe things ‘‘drily and barely,’ 
as they have happened. 
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**GooD AFTERNOON, Miss BRANDT—AND YOU, MY DEAR SIR.”’ 
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R. BRANDT'S last seizure had a singular, but not unheard 

of, effect upon him. At the end of a few days, during which 

Claudia underwent more cruel fatigues and harder toil than 

Zelda had ever known in all her wanderings, his torpor began 

to clear away, and he regained consciousness, although not the 

use of his limbs. His mind, too, was enfeebled, though not to the 
point of imbecility. Remembering all his misfortunes clearly, they 
ceased to trouble him actively: he seemed to take a child-like plea- 
sure in the mere fact of existence, and from having been one of the 
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hardest-headed and most energetic men of business, was transformed 
into a dependent and meek old man, resigned to his arm-chair, his want of 
comfort, and to his days of monotonous inactivity. He never read, and 
talked little, but watched Claudia as she worked, and found the occupa- 
tion exciting enough to satisfy all his needs. 

She never mentioned Harold Vaughan to him—it would have been . 
useless, if not cruel. It was just as likely as not that he had forgotten 
the name. But it may possibly be imagined how intensely her self- 
restrained and silent nature suffered during the progress of the trial, 
when she had to amuse her father with chattering nothings to him while 
every thought and all her spirit were in the city prison of St. Bavons, 
dreading the possibility of the horrible worst in spite of her professions 
of hopeful and sanguine courage. She did not cease to sit before her 
easel, and to force a show of cheerfulness for her father’s sake; but her 
work flagged, and her hand, divorced from her mind, lost all its skill, 
If she could only have been by herself, she would have thrown her 
work into a corner and hurried to St. Bavons, though she had to beg her 
fare, so that she might be where her heart was. She could do nothing, 
even if she had been there: but was it not herself whom Harold Vaughan’s 
trial most concerned ? 

But ghe wind was tempered to her, though ever so little. She was 
not left qnite alone in her trouble. Carol called at first every day, and 
then twice a-day, to bring her the morning and evening news, though 
he was, of course, ignorant of her relation to the prisoner. It was not 
_ very much support to her, it is true, for she had to hide the intense and 
special nature of her personal interest from him, but what would have 
been her state of suspense had he not been at hand? She was so 
grateful, and looked forward with such eagerness to his coming, that his 
‘peculiarities, even including his black pipe, became the ecceniricities of a 
clever and kind-hearted man that claimed. every indulgence. To the 
Bohemian himself, it was a new, or, perhaps, rather a renewed, sensation 
to find a home, however poor, humble, sick and sorrowful: he gradually 
found the air of the streets less a necessity of existence, he gave up 
many of his flights of language, and even made an effort to brush the 
grease out of his hat and to comb his hair from his eyes. He, whose 
whole life was a constant strain after excitement and truant guineas, 
found a strange charm in the society of a quiet and dull girl and of a 
paralysed old man, who never offered him so much as a glass of brandy- 
and-water. And yet his spirits fell and flattened, He had never been 
himself since Harold Vaughan had been accused of Mrs. Goldrick’s 
murder: he never even boasted that his influence was superior to the 
weight of evidence and of judges’ charges. Sometimes he would sit 
silent for an hour together, and a deep frown was marking itself between 
his eyebrows: he was constantly absent and distrait, and his bursts of 
talk often came in as though they were the result of an effort to seem less 
depressed than he was in reality. 
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Such moods, however, were not out of sympathy with Claudia’s own, 
and she appreciated these seeming signs of deep feeling for a friend in the 
case of such a man. Still more she appreciated the efforts he always 
made to interest and entertain her father. 

When he sat down by Mr. Brandt and pulled out his pipe, he became 
his old self again, and made extra draws upon his imagination. The 
matter-of-fact Claudia often stared in spite of her pre-occupation and 
want of interest in all outer things: but as her father listened, and by 
his remarks showed that he enjoyed swallowing every word, she, too, 
listened without asking herself whether all these wonderful things were 
true or no. Whether Carol believed his own stories, or half-believed 
them, or did not believe them at all, must still be an open question. When 
his acquaintance discussed him behind his back, Harold Vaughan, who 
had little experience and no imagination, called him a harmless liar; 
Brandon, who had experience without imagination, called him a pseado- 
maniac ; Lord Lisburn, who had imagination without experience, called 
him a novelist who talked his romances because he was too lazy to write 
them. He was not so exceptional as to count among his acquaintance any 
who had both experience and imagination combined, so what such would 
have thought of him must remain unknown. 

It was more to the purpose that Claudia thought him an eccentric 
but warm-hearted friend, and that her father set him down as everything 
that he claimed to be—genius, financier, statesman: the secret spring 
that made the world go round. With so admirable a listener it would 
have been strange, indeed, if Carol had not drawn his bow to the fullest 
stretch, when every flight told. He revealed the secret history of 
commercial crises, in which Mr. Brandt himself had taken a prominent 
part, and proved indisputably that the form they took had been entirely due 
to him. In courts, camps, theatres, studios, state cabinets, nay, in royal 
bed-chambers and family cupboards, he was equally at home and behind 
the scenes. If his daily visits were welcome to Claudia, to her father 
they became a necessity, and he grumbled himself back again into torpor 
whenever Carol failed to come before his expected hour. 

There was only one matter of which he never spoke, and that was 
his once favourite topic of Mademoiselle Leczinska and the Oberon. 
It is true, in answer to some fishing questions of Claudia, he told her of 
the actress’s engagement to Lord Lisburn, with the embellishment of a 
few extempore flourishes ; but after that he never would return to the 
subject, and shifted off abruptly whenever he found himself on its verge. 

Claudia had now written her letter to Harold Vaughan in prison, and 
was trying hard to practise the hope and courage she had preached. But, 
as her letter had shown, she was not one of those who are blind to the 
faults of those she loved, and her own bitter experience had opened her 
eyes to many things in her lover’s character that, in the days of her 
happiness, she had found in him, but not realised. 

“If I dared but to speak to him of higher things even than courage,” 
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she thought, as her hand forgot to move upon the canvas. “But I 
suppose it is the best thing one can speak of toa man. How strange 
it is that the cleverest, and wisest, and strongest men have to be shamed 
into strength that comes so easily to children and girls! Is it because 
they are wiser than we that they scorn to seek any other strength than 
their own ? Is it because they are better than we that they scorn to pray ? 
Life is so hard for them, that if I were a man I should be on my knees 
all day long; and it is we, who scarcely know what a great temptation 
means, who are surrounded by strong arms to help us, that pray for 
strength we scarcely ever need.’ She was not like Zelda; because she 
felt with all her heart, she could not cease to feel also with her mind. 
‘¢ What can any man mean by doubting when belief means strength if it 
is true, and, if it could be false, means strength all the same? Why, 
I could as soon cease to trust in a stronger and better power as I 
could cease to be. Who am I that there is no better or stronger power 
in all the universe than 1? No—not even I will despair—if I have 
tried to be brave for myself alone, I can surely be brave for him. It 
shall not be said that no one trusted in God for him—not even she who 
gave him all her life and soul and can never twice take them away.”’ 

‘‘Claudia!’’ said the thin, tremulous voice of her father, breaking in 
upon her reverie and startling her thoughts back from the skies, 
‘‘ What's o'clock? Isn’t Mr. Caro! late to-day ?”’ 

‘¢No, I think not; no doubt he will come.” 

“‘So you say; you are always sure of it, but I’m not at all sure. 
And I'd so counted upon his coming—it’s too bad ; punctuality is the 
soul of business, so they used to.say when I was a boy, and it’s true. 
As the clock struck, there was I.”’ 

She left her work, but not her thoughts, and sat down by his side. 

“I wish, Claudia, you wouldn’t work so haré, It isn’t good for 
girls.”’ 

‘* It’s good for me though; my work's my play. I was never happy, 
you know, away from my easel.” 

‘‘IT know. But it’s bad for the eyes. You ought to have somebody 
to work for you. You ought to have a home of your own.” 

‘So I have,” she answered, forcing herself to smile. ‘This is my 
home. It always is where you are; wasn’t it always so? and won't it 
always be?” 

“That's all very well, of course, but—Carol ought to be here. 
When he comes I shall give him a piece of my mind. What makes you 
think he'll come ? ”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know ; because he always does, I suppose.”’ 

‘**You think I’m in my dotage, I suppose? ‘You think I’m like an 
old man, and that I fancy he comes to listen to an cold man’s stories? 
Not I—that’s how I used to court yoyr mother; made love to the old 
people to make them my friends with the girlk Thank God, my mind's 
as clear as ever; if I could only walk without a stick, I’d take some of 
Carol’s secrets on to the Stock Exchange.” 
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“ Father! you don’t think Carol comes after me in that way ? What 
an idea!” 

“Yes, it is an idea, and what’s more you mustn’t say no. I want to 
gee you married to a fellow that can put two and two together, and won’t 
turn your father out of doors. And Carol’s the man.” 

If Claudia could have smiled, she would have smiled then. 

*‘T assure you nobody shall ever make you stir from my fireside,”’ 
she said, kissing him on the brow. 

‘We'll all make our fortunes together,” he went-on, assuming the 
matter as settled. ‘‘And you shall brush him up, to make him look 
like a respectable man of business, and I shan’t be without my bit of 
talk by the fire. That's the only thing I’ve got to look to now.” 

Claudia took no notice of the selfishness that ignored all she was, and 
had been, to him for the sake of keeping Carol always at hand. 

“Promise me you won’t say no,” he said, anxiously, as though 
everything depended on her will. 

She kissed him. ‘‘ We must wait till he wants me, mustn’t we?” 
she said, like a mother pacifying an impatient child. ‘But here he 
comes himself,”’ and she forgot all things in trying to read his face for 
good or bad news. There was no news to be seen, however. Only the 
furrow had deepened since yesterday, and he lounged in more absently 
and distrait than ever. As usual, he went to the old man’s side, and sat 
down, with his legs astride across a chair, his arms resting on the back- 
rail, and his chin upoff his arms. 

*‘ Good afternoon, Miss Brandt—and you, my dear sir. Maybe you'd 
like to see the Trumpet, Miss Claudia; it’s in my pocket; you'll see 
there isn’t any news.” 

Claudia opened the paper eagerly. There was an understanding 
between her and Carol that he should mark for her any paragraphs that 
touched upon the coming trial—she could not allow her father to hear the 
name of Harold Vaughan. This time there was the announcement that 
Dr. Vaughan would be certainly tried for the St. Bavons murder at the 
next assizes on such a day. ‘The prisoner, she read, was calm and 
collected, but had never spoken of the crime. To see the matter alluded 
to in such cold-blooded black and white made her own blood run cold, 
and yet she dared show nothing. But she felt suddenly so sick and faint 
that she made some excuse to leave the room. 

When she returned, Carol, to her surprise, had left his seat and was 
filling his black pipe as the sign of his departure. On seeing her he 
seemed to turn nervous and ill at ease. Her father’s eyes were closed, 
as if his visitor’s talk, for once, had thrown him into a doze. 

‘Miss Brandt,” said Carol, who now commonly called her Miss 
Claudia—he had not yet come to dropping the ‘ Miss ” with her—*“ will 
you let me speak to you a moment outside the door? You can be seeing 
me out, you know. I—I—am going to St. Bavons. No—I don’t sup- 
pose I shall see our ‘friend. ’Twouldn’t do him overmuch good to be 
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visited by a rapscallion like me. But I’m hanged if I can wait here. J 
must go and see it out, and if I must—well, that’s Destiny.” 

“Then,” she said, with a white face and a return of her sickness, 
‘¢ if you are there, you will let me know ?” 

‘* On the wings of the wind—of a hurricane. Good-by.” 

‘* Well?” asked Mr. Brandt, ‘‘ you did not say No?” 

‘“‘No? To what?” 

‘* To what he was saying to you outside the door.” 

‘“‘ He was only saying business will keep him away for a few days— 
that’s all.” 

‘‘ What—nothing else—what am I to do for a few days, as you call 
tliem ? As if there was any such thing as a few days. Time’s money— 
you might as well talk of a few thousand pounds.” 

‘* We must all be patient, father—both I and you.” 

But he fretfully shut his eyes and returned to his doze. 

Is there anything under the skies more horrible to bear than the 
climax of all imaginable suspense into which she was now thrown, and in 
which she must contrive to struggle through existence for whole days to 
come? Her father was right to the extent that such whole days could 
not be few. If her agony of mind had been less, she must have broken 
down. It was only because the occasion called forth her whole strength, 
that she bore the crushing pressure of a single hour. As it was, her stead- 
fast trust in Heaven was sorely tried. That she must have obtained 
strength beyond that of nature, whether by prayer or by faith or by 
hope, is certain, for it was there. Her anxiety, her passion of suspense, 
transcended the desperate self-control of the prisoner himself a thousand 
times in their almost miraculous result of presence of mind. She left no 
duty unfulfilled. Nor did her father, whom Carol’s absence had brought 
to the last degree of fretful impatience, lose an instant’s attention. Nor 
did her heart once draw a comparison between his peevishness over the 
imaginary troubles of an invalid and her own real agony. 

No doubt her being obliged to think of him before herself served as 
one great support during those days. But ere long this source of strength 
was to be removed. On the morning of the trial she went into his room 
and found that he had had a third seizure. The chance doctor for whom 
she sent came at once, but it was too late. Mr. Brandt had died, and 
she, too, was left to bear her life alone. 

A hundred times since her father’s rain she had believed herself to 
have drained the cup of trouble to the dregs, and each time she had found 
a deeper depth beyond. Now, in one day, she, in utter solitude, had to 
watch by the death-bed of her father, while she knew that he who was 
yet more dear to her was being tried for murder, and had already been 
prejudged by all the world. And she could do nothing but weep and bury 
her face in her hands—now thinking of the dead, and always of the 
living, who might be worse than only dead ere long. Even she guessed 
at last what was meant by despair—and there was no one to write words 
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of trust and comfort to her. She sat all day long like a Hebrew mourner, 
and laid her soul in the dust. She was unable to form a coherent 
thought. Past, present, and future were rolled up into one unending 
instant that outlasted the whole of what others called a day. Not that 
the day seemed long to her—it was all Now, and had nothing to do with 
time. 

She believed in Judgment and Mercy, and what had she done to de- 
serve such a climax of evil? It was not her fault that, without knowing 
it, her heart during that lingering Now rebelled. She was no willing 
martyr to sorrow; and, unless the martyr’s crown hangs before our 
eyes, no creed, however constant, can stand without trembling before 
Fortune’s ninth wave of waves—her tricumion of tricumia, compressing 
the force of all that go before into one. So now at one full draught 
Claudia felt at once the full flavour of all her sorrows and trials, large 
and small. 

It was in vain she instinctively sought to blame herself for all—she 
remained blameless, even in her own self-despising eyes. And if she, 
without fault, had thus been visited, might it not be the same with him ? 
Even hope came to her in too fearful a form—like a monstrous demon, 
that could not be looked upon without terror; a formless creature, 
clothed in all kinds of confused and impossible hues, with madness for its 
promise, even if by some miracle it should be fulfilled—horrendum, in- 
forme, cui lumen ademptum. But if prayer needed words, if it even 
needed hope, it would be most useless when most needed. Her very 
hopelessness was in itself a prayer. 

All the time that Harold Vaughan stood in the dock before the jury, 
she lay stretched by her father’s death-bed, unconsciously praying for 
him with all the strength of her helpless desolation. Not a word formed 
itself on her lips or a hope in her heart, but she was abandoned to grief, 
suspense, and solitude. No flash of sympathy told her when he was safe 
from bodily death and free from prison chains. No news came, even at 
evening, and she lay prostrate through the twilight as through the day. 
There were no eyes to see the full abandonment to passion of one who 
had always hidden her slightest emotion from all eyes—even from her 
own. 

It was late when a loud, monotonous voice under her window roused 
her with the words “St. Bavons Murder—Verdict of the Jury.” She 
sprang up, but dared not run to the window for fear of hearing more. 
But there was no need. Carol had travelled up as fast as the news, and 
was at her door as quickly as the news-mongers. 

For one instant, as she looked hungrily and desperately into his eyes, 
she even forgot that her father lay dead in the room. 

She thought she could read the worst, for never had Carol looked so 
gloomy as now. She felt the mist of faintness already seething up 
between her and him, but she nerved her ears to hear as a victim nerves 
himself to receive the already descending knife of the guillotine. 
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* Acquitted—Not Guilty,’ said Carol; but in so gloomy a voice that 
she could not understand his words. 

‘‘ Not Guilty,”’ he said again, in a yet gloomier tone. 

She caught at the nearest chair, and felt as if her wits were gone. 

‘‘Not Guilty,” he said a third time; and then she sat down, and 
saved herself by a hair’s breadth from a swoon. She rose in an instant, 
and without a word knelt down by the bed and hid her face away. It 
was over at last, and she had shown no more emotion than Carol could 
account for when he looked beyond the bed-side. 

He shook the ashes from his pipe without heeding where or how they 
fell, put his hands in his pockets, and went slowly to the window. He 
saw what had happened, and knew not what to say or do. 

‘‘ Poor old gentleman !”’ he said at last. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll be wanting 
me, Miss Brandt—I won’t go just now, beyond your studio. Don’t be 
ill—don’t give way, there’s a dear girl—please don’t ery; I can’t stand 
seeing you cry. Have some brandy—hang it, what an idiotic fool 
Iam!” 

‘* No—don’t go,” whispered Claudia through the tears that choked 
her without finding freedom through her eyes. She was one of those 
whose tears are as silent as their words—who weep hard, like men. 
‘‘ Wait in the studio—I will follow you. I must hear of the trial before 
you go.” He went, and she bathed her eyes and followed. 

‘* So it’s all over,’’ he said. 

‘*T found him this morning—asleep—like a child.” 

‘* And you're all alone ?” 

* All alone.” 

‘‘ And about the trial? It was Not Guilty, sure enough ; but the poor 
fellow’s done for, as bad as if he was hanged.” 

‘¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Got off by a dodge—a slip between the rope and the neck, that’s 
all. That’s Law. He’s innocent by law, and everybody thinks him 
guilty. That's Justice. And he’s off to America, I take it, or enlisted in 
the name of Jones. That’s—that’s—Emigration.” 

‘“‘ He is gone ?” 

‘“‘ Under water—yes, like most men in their time. That’s Nothing.” 

He frowned and spoke so strangely that Claudia almost thought he had 
been drinking. 

‘‘ We shall never meet him again, Miss Claudia, unless I chance to 
tumble over him at the Antipodes. Lord Lisburn himself cut him dead, 
and he went off without a word. He didn’t come up by train, that I know. 
By Jove, though, it’s hard, Miss Claudia.”’ 

‘What more? Is there more still tocome ? Is he saved only tobe 
lost again ?”’ 

‘‘ Well—yes—there is some more. I dare say you think I’m a queer 
sort of fish, Miss Claudia. And soIam. I’m the poorest man in the 
werld, and I dare say I make you stare sometimes. That's my line—get 
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yourself stared at. That's Fame. But hang me, Miss Claudia, sky me 
as high as they’d have skyed your picture if I’d let them, I’ve stared at 
my own self since I’ve known you.” 

Claudia thought of what were almost her father’s last words. Could 
this eccentric genius actually be going to make her an offer of marriage 
at such a time ? Ifso, she must stop him on the threshold. 

But that was more easily thought than done. ‘ You are alone, Miss 
Brandt, and an orphan. I also am an orphan. Indeed I never was 
anything else, as long as I remember, and I felt to your father, poor old 
gentleman, like my own. His last words to me were—I mean your 
father’s, not mine—were to ask me to defend you when you were left 
alone. I will; and whenI say I will, Ido. Yes, I mean it—though I 
have refused a countess in her own right before now. You're the best, 
bravest, truest, noblest girl that ever I heard of, and I’ve seen a few of 
all sorts; I know them all. And though I say it, I’m not fit to let you 
clean my shoes. If you'll take me, anyhow, just as I am, you'll have 
some one to stand by you and fight for you while he has a leg to stand on 
—a foot—a toe.” 

It was no time for refusing gracefully, but it was most surely a time 
for refusing gratefully. ‘‘ Please, Mr. Carol, never say such things to me 
again. I want to keep my only friend, my best friend, and I am sure you 
don’t want to grieve me now.” 

“Grieve you? I would be cut in pieces first. But if you will only 
believe me, Miss Claudia, I’ve made love to hundreds, but I’ve never been 
in love before. And, by Jove, I’m so much in love that I wonder where I, 
that was Denis Carol, have got to. No, don’t be angry, don’t be vexed. 
I'm not—I never am. That’s Folly. It’s not your fault that you don’t 
see things quite as Ido. There—that’s all. if it can’t be, it can’t be, 
and I’ll cut myself in pieces for you all the same.”’ 

‘‘ There—that’s over then ; and we will be as we were before.”’ 

The Bohemian looked really distressed, though he put so good a face 
upon the matter. He sighed, and then the weary and gloomy look he had 
worn of late returned. 

‘Miss Claudia,” he said slowly, ‘‘ I’ve done what I wanted to do 
days ago, and have put my foot in it—but never mind. But now we're 
friends like that, I can say to you what I wanted to say as well. I'm not 
jealous, but hang it all if you don’t care for me because there’s anything 
between you and Vaughan. I'm a father to you now—a grandfather ; 
and women have odd tastes sometimes. And, by all the Joves, if there is, 
there’s nothing to do but shoot myself. Please don’t tell me it’s true.” 

Claudia, as I have said a hundred times, had no tact, and never lied. 
Even if she could have lied at any time, it would have been impossible 
now, with death in the house, and when she bore the traces in her heart 
of more than mortal agony. And in one thing, at least, she was like 
Zelda—it was not now, in the season of his disgrace, that she would have 
denied Harold Vaughan. 
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She answered, not indeed at first in words, but in an open look that 
any one who loved her in the least might read. But she answered in 
words also : 

‘‘T am not ashamed, I am proud, of what there once was between me 
and Harold Vaughan. Iwas to have been his wife long before I ever 
heard of you. And I consider myself his wife still.”’ F 

‘¢ Phoebus forgive me! And there he is, the man you love best in the 
world—you whom I would be cut in pieces for—there he is, going out 
with a curse on him to America or the nearest barracks—there are you 
crying your eyes out—and why ? Because I, Denis Carol, the best known 
man in all London, am a coward and a cur!” 

‘¢You—what can you mean? What have you to do with Harold 
Vaughan? Has he really lost his name among men ?” 

*¢ He lost it? No; I lost it. Iam the man.” 

“‘Then what he has lost, I devote myself to find again. I have 
nothing to live for now but to find the real murderer and to give him 
back his name. But you speak as though you knew more than you have 
told.” 

‘Tf I had known you cared, I would have cut out my tongue before 
I'd held it—before I’d been silent I'd have been deaf and dumb.” 

‘¢ In God’s name, what do you know?” 

‘¢ Miss Claudia,” and the furrow began to grow smooth, ‘I have felt 
like a murderer for—ever since Vaughan last stood where I stand now. 
I’m the poorest man going, but I’m the only man in London that knows 
who killed the old woman. I can’t help saying it now—that you care for 
Vaughan better than me, that’s enough for me. You heard of a letter 
with the London post-mark that couldn’t be found? By Jove, when that 
came out, I shook in my shoes. That letter with the London post-mark 
was written by me. I—I’ll tell you how afterwards—I was in the house 
and saw the very blow with my own eyes. I followed Pauline down—she 
crept through the window, so did I. I followed her down into the cellar. 
I know why she went there. And by everything and everybody and 
everywhere, the man that killed the old woman was that squinting un- 
grateful idiot, the manager of the Oberon—the man that owed everything 
to me.” 

“Good God! You saw this with your own eyes—you never said a 
word when he—” 

‘* Oh, I'd have said a word fast enough, if the case hadn’t broke down. 
It was eating me to death, like the Spartan boy.” 

** But why—” 

‘*T told you because I wasa coward and a cur: that’s why. Because, 
if you like, I wouldn’t have had Pauline, the she-devil, know I'd followed 
her for fifty guineas. Because—vwell, if you like to have it so, I took to 
my heels—and though Napoleon Bonaparte would have done the same, 
it doesn’t do to let people make remarks about things they don’t under- 
stand. Because Pauline held her tongue, and I wouldn’t spoil her game 
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—what would Lisburn have said if he’d known she’d been out like that 
by herself when I'd advised her myself he wasn’t to know? Because I 
didn’t know you cared—because—well, the devil was in it, I suppose— 
that’s why. But I’d made up my mind to speak, though there sat 
Pauline as still as champagne, that saw it all as well as I—when crash 
went the case down—like—ugh, like the crowbar on the old woman’s 
ull.” 
; Claudia looked at him with reproachful sorrow. ‘‘ You have ruined a 
life for want of one brave word,” she said. ‘‘ It is too late now—I know 
enough of law to know that he cannot be tried again.” He looked so 
remorseful, and her words struck so deeply home, that she could not help 
adding, “‘ But if what you say is true, all may not be too late, even now. 
[have a long life left—and I will not die till justice is done, and Harold 
Vaughan is cleared.’’ Even then her first impulse was to be a doer. 

He dared not meet her eyes. But he held up his head at last, and 
said, 

‘‘ Nor will I—I’ll stand by you through thick and thin, and what I say 
I'll do, Ido. And when it’s all done, and you're married, and Aaron’s 
hanged, why then—then—I’ll ask you—to let me kiss your hand,” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tur Hore. A LA BELLE ETOoILe. 


Most people, in their time, have speculated on what would happen if they 
could suddenly wake up one morning and find that all their relations, 
friends, and acquaintances had suddenly vanished away into thin air, and 
had become as thongh they had never been. Many very affectionate 
people have indulged the fancy not without pleasure, for to most minds 
complete solitude in the world has its attractive side in fancy, however 
miserable it might turn out to be in reality. No doubt the man or 
woman thus deprived of all old and familiar chains would, before a. 
fortnight was out, hasten to forge new. But as the fancy can. never 
be reduced to practice, it may revel without much harm in its pa- 
norama of boundless freedom. A man might buy a knapsack, ‘strap 
it on his shoulders, take up his staff and wander forth in search of 
any chance adventures without being hampered by a single social 
duty or leaving a single anxious heart behind. He need write no 
letters, pay no visits, he might live his own life freely without having to 
explain himself or apologize to anybody whose views of life differed from 
his own. No one would control him either directly or indirectly ; he 
could vex no one even by his follies, and do no harm to anybody but 
himself, whatever the caprice of the moment led him to do. He would 
be responsible only to himself, Heaven, Law, and Honour, without being 
fixed in a groove of life which was fixed for him at his birth, independently 
of-his own choice or will. He might rise and sleep when he pleased, 
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could turn his. back upon all disagreeable things, and make the whole 
world his home. So fascinating is the picture at times, that some 
men, thinking their social and domestic chains too hard to bear, have 
vainly tried to enter their enchanted castle in the air, and to escape from 
what they thought their gaol. Sherwood and Arden are their favourite 
mental resorts, forgetting that the Duke had his forest court, and that 
Robin Hood had not only his merry men, but a wife besides, so that they 
remained no less bound to lead a life in common with others, with its 
bonds and duties, than if they had stayed at home. Crusoe and Selkirk 
are the ideals of many school-boys, and of many school-men also, who 
would like to regulate their daily lives for themselves, to set themselves 
their own tasks, and to fulfil them or not fulfil them, according to the 
humour of the hour. But it is curious how they persist in reading the 
biographies of these desert island heroes upside down. Their moral is 
that even they only escape from one bundle of chains to fall into another ; 
that it is impossible for a human fish to leap from his frying-pan without 
falling into the fire. Selkirk had his kids and Crusoe his parrot, and they 
were probably quite as exigent as fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, 
children and wives. : 

So it was with Harold Vaughan. Having once for all, like a sane 
and honest man, made up his mind that the only link he would not have 
broken, the link whereon was engraved the name of Claudia, had been 
transformed henceforth and for ever, like the hair of Berenice, into an 
unattainable star in a remote sky, to which he could look for worship, 


-but never more for love, he felt a kind of relief in being able to separate 


himself from the part of him called Harold Vaughan, to throw off 
all the complications of his life, and to begin a new life in a new way. 
Even Lord Lisburn’s desertion, though it stung him for the moment, 
was not altogether unwelcome. He was quits with his patron, all 
claims to gratitude were now fairly on his own side, and he could 
start afresh without reference to him. What the new life was to be, 
he as yet neither knew nor cared. Absolutely penniless, he felt that, 
under a changed name, the best thing he could do would be in some 
manner to make his hands his bread-winners: he might carry a musket, 
or perhaps manage to work out his passage to one of the colonies— 
both ideas had already occurred to him before he volunteered for the 
expedition of the Esmeralda. Meanwhile, till he could find an open- 
ing for his hands, his feet could carry him out of St. Bavons, he could 
lie down by the road when he was tired, and could take his chance of 
finding food. It never entered his head to make an application for the 
return of the bank-notes : they were certainly not his own, and it was not 
quite impossible that they might, for want of any better way of account- 
ing for their existence, have been really in some way connected with the 
murder. What became of them eventually, those who know the practice 
of the Courts and the Treasury in such cases will be able to explain. It 
was nothing to him ; and, full of passive eagerness to shake off the dust 
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of the last twelve months from his feet, and with a heart weighed down 
with Claudia, he was walking from the court, without looking to right or 
left, and was turning in the direction of accident, when Zelda laid her 
hand on his arm. 

No human being could have resisted such apparent fatality. His life 
had been joined with Zelda’s from the beginning: she was the whole of 
his family, and he the whole of hers. It was as though Clotho or La- 
chesis or Atropos had claimed him for a brother and had devoted herself 
to him, and he could not deny the claim. There was no doubt of her 
having given up all things for his sake—he had seen it with his own eyes, 
and heard it with his own ears. With half a word she might have separ- 
ated herself from him and have become the greatest lady in the land ; 
and she, with a self-devotion that he could not fathom, but could only 
ascribe to some feeling of the family affection of which he had heard, had 
deliberately preferred to share the wanderings of an outcast and supposed 
murderer. He did not accept the sacrifice, but it had been made, and 
could not now be unmade. Whatever it meant he must abide by it, nor 
could he, even as a man, desert one who had just ruined the whole of her 
own life in order that she might share his ruin. It was too late even to 
remonstrate with her. What she had done was beyond the scope of 
reason. He might even hate her, but she was now irrevocably his doom. 

There was more than this, however. How could he fail to be 
moved to the depths of his soul by one who insisted on cleaving to 
him because he was he and she was she, without reference to his guilt 
or innocence? Claudia, though she loved him, would not have comforted 
him in gaol unless she had believed him to be guiltless. Zelda, he thought, 
must, like all the rest of the world, have held him guilty, and it was 
therefore that she published her relationship to all the world. And she 
would have done so, even had his thought that she was ignorant of his 
innocence been true. It was literally because he was he and she 
was she, more than she herself knew, who thought she was only obeying 
the sympathies of blood in following him like the daughter-in-law of 
Naomi. 

‘‘Come, then—let us go,” he could only say, when they were left 
alone. 

She did not answer another word ; but her heart went out and took 
possession. She had reached at last a grand stage of her triumph; they 
two together were to be to one another a world within a world. She felt 
no shadow of remorse ; he could not be guilty to her, and her triumph 
lay in his seeming guilty to all others. And what was that to one who 
had lived in familiarity with crime from her cradle—to whom those that 
committed crimes were in the right, and those who tyrannically punished 
them were in the wrong ? 

He had mapped out no route for his wanderings, and she suggested 
none. She had followed Aaron blindly, and still more blindly would 
she follow him. How gloriously green were the fields now—how 
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glorious the sunshine and the skies, as they began to leave the hateful 
streets of St. Bavons behind them, and not only the streets, but the men 
and women who made them the hateful things they were! There was 
no need for her to hear or speak a word. She was happy at last, and 
had thrown all her false life away; and the lark whose voice had 
pierced through the railway whistle, now sang less for himself than 
for her. 

She had returned to her native life, in which she never thought 
beyond the day. But how changed it was! Then she had never paused 
to look round and say to herself that what she saw or heard was 
beautiful. Nature had been her cradle while she was a child; now that 
she was a woman, Nature had become her palace and her home. 
Surely he, also, must be silent out of joy that the same good things 
which had come to her had fallen to him also. There was no Claudia, 
even, tointrude any more. He had been banished to her own free home, 
and she had received him there. So they went on, with no object or 
aim between them; he plodding wearily in the way to nowhere, she 
treading lightly on the road to everywhere. They were the strangest 
pair of vagrants ever seen; he in good clothes, and she in lace and 
satin; and yet, except for the contents of her purse, as completely 
destitute, even of sympathy, as any beggars that tramped along the 
highway. 

At last, an hour after sundown, Harold Vaughan stopped and looked 
round. She also stopped, and looked to him, like a spaniel to her 
master. 

‘You must be tired,’”’ he said, suddenly becoming conscious that he 
had led her on for miles. 

This, too, was a contrast to Aaron; he would have said, ‘‘I am 
tired.” 

‘Tired 2? Oh no, unless you are. It’s sitting still that tires me.” 

‘¢ Well—let us sit down, though. Where are we?” 

‘* What—don’t you know where you are going to?” 

“NotI. If it hadn’t been for you, I shouldn’t care to know.” 

‘*Do I make you care, then?” 

‘*T must find some place for you—I may have to go on for days, for 
aught I know, and what are you to do?” 

** Go on too, of course.” 

‘* What,” he asked in dismay, ‘‘ even if I have to go abroad?” 

She looked half frightened, half wistful. 

**Oh, don’t say you don’t want me now; that’s the only thing I 
couldn’t bear. I will beso good to you; you shan’t even know that 
there’s a Me.. You.don’t know what I can be, now that I’m at home; 
you shan’t even have the trouble to beat me, if you don’t mind.” 

‘*I don’t know what to say to you, Zelda.. Only you make me wonder, 
that’s all. I believe from my heart that you feel like a sister to me; 
and yet we never met till.a year ago. I can’t think that blood is so 
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much thicker than water as that comes to. Tell me honestly—what 
made you give up your whole life, even the man who loved you, to 
follow me ?”’ 

« That’s easy! If you hadn’t been my brother I’d have done the 
same. Aren’t you the best and greatest man in all the world? Doesn’t 
everybody hate you? Aren’t you the only one but Frank, poor fellow, 
that ever gave me a kind word ? And if he’s said kinder to me since, 
it was your word was the first, a long way. Iwas so wretched when I 
thought you hated me—I was so glad that I could be like the girl 
in the song—I didn’t know what it meant before, but I do now. I once 
thought I hated you; but it couldn’t be that, any more than with you, 
when we’re of the same people, and more. I didn’t care for Frank’s 
kind words; but I care for yours, even when they’re unkind.” 

He could say no more ; as he had said, he could only wonder, and 
resign himself to so new and exigent a burden. He could not even wish 
to cast it off, unless he had been a monster of ingratitude. 

‘“‘T am sorry I ever thought unkindly of you—we must make the best 
of one another now. But how are you to live? Suppose I have to go 
out before the mast te 

‘‘ T’'ll dress like a sailor-boy and go out too, till they make you an 
Admiral,” she answered, quoting her song, ‘‘ and then we'll go all over 
the world.” 

‘¢ But I am serious, Zelda. I may find it hard enough to keep one 
in life ; you will have no luxuries with me.” 

‘‘ What are they ? I don’t know the word, unless you mean roast 
fowl and lemonade. I shall have you, and I can roast fowls, besides. 
I’ve done it a hundred and seventy-six times.” That was the largest 
number that she had learned from her bouquets. 

‘My poor girl, I don’t think you realise what it means to come with 
me. Go back, while there is time. If you have lost Lord Lisburn, you 
have not lost your career.” 

‘© A career—yes, I know; that’s their name for nosegays. The 
deuce take the careers! And I do know what it means to go with you. 
It means to have everything I ever wanted, and more.” 

‘¢ Well—so be it then, if it must be. You are my sister, and you 
do for me what sisters don’t always do—not that I know anything about 
such things. We must see what you think to-morrow—and, if you 
change your mind A 

‘‘Never!’’ she exclaimed, with the stamp of Marietta. <‘‘ Never! 
I’ve got no mind to change—I’ve got a heart, not a mind.” 

‘‘ But to-night, even, what are you todo? I see where we are now 
—and there isn’t a barn for miles. I don’t want to eat; but you 
must be starved.” 

‘Yes, I am hungry; but I see where we are, too. I’ve tramped this 
before now. You stay there. I'll show you I can be somé good, if 
you'll let me stay.” ; 
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‘* What are you going to do ?” 

“I’m going to show you I needn’t do without luxuries after all—only 
without the lemonade,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Only you stop where you are ;”’ 
and she was off in spite of his calling her back again. 

He sat perhaps for half an hour, no longer wondering at his fate, but 
varying his speculations as to how he could obtain some news of Claudia 
with attempts to solve the riddle of what he was to do with this new-found 
sister. It would be brutal to cast her off, and yet it seemed out of the ques- 
tion that she could remain. He was not sure that he did not hate her worse 
than ever, even for her unaccountable devotion; and yet the hate itself 
was full of tenderness. What she had done transcended even a wife’s love, 
as he had dreamed of it in the days when a wife’s love seemed something 
more than a dream. But the riddle was not to be solved then. Zelda 
came running back, despite her fashionable skirts, bringing with her 
something that he could not distinguish in the darkness. She laid it 
down behind the end of a rough stone wall, and then he saw that she had 
a bundle of sticks under her left arm. 

‘* Help me to carry these stones,” she said; ‘‘ I’m going to make a fire. 
No—do it: don’t ask questions, and you'll see. Some used to call me 
the—never mind. Here's my flask and cup: there’s pins and needles in 
it now, but you can shake them out, and if you go down to the bottom 
there you'll find some water: I’ve drunk of it many atime. No—wait a 
minute—now go, and don’t come back again tiJ] I clap my hands. Ah, 
this is being alive again! ”’ 

. It was a long time before she clapped her hands, but she every now 
and then called out to him ‘‘ Not yet!” for fear he should interrupt her 
incantation too soon. At last the signal came : and when he returned he 
found her sitting with the broiled, or rather burnt limbs of a fowl laid out 
on a stone before her. 

‘‘ There,”’ she said triumphantly, ‘‘ now say if we need do without 
luxuries every day!” 

He looked very grave. ‘‘ What on earth have you been doing, 
Zelda?” 

‘‘ Getting dinner. There’s a farm out there where the hens are as 
easy to pick as blackberries. I was afraid some one saw me once—my 
hand’s out—but ’twas only a scarecrow.” 

‘* You have stolen it ?” 

‘Why, how should I pay? ’Tisn’t an hotel.” 

‘* Then I can’t eat the food.” 

‘‘ What—have I done wrong?” she asked, looking up pitifully and 
with tears in her eyes. She had meant to have given him such a feast— 
and her only reward was the prospect of another scolding. 

Whether the tears in her eyes or the smell of the charred fowl tempted 
him, I know not—he yielded, and found that not only stolen waters, but 
stolen fowl, may be very sweet indeed. Even an outlawed lover cannot 
do without food, at the end of a fast of four-and-twenty hours. He both 
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ate and drank, though under protest, and before an hour was over was 
sleeping the dreamless sleep of utter mental and bodily fatigue under 
the lee side of the stone wall. Zelda did not sleep: but then she was 
happy. 

He woke at sunrise next morning, and found his breakfast prepared 
from the remains of the fowl. It would have been absurd, after swallowing 
the meat, to strain at the bones. He made his toilet at the brook, and 
then came back and called a council of war. Meanwhile Zelda had been 
reconnoitring, and when he came back she said— 

‘¢ You said you didn’t know where to go to. I know. We can’t go 
about in these clothes, and we must dress like what we are, if we’re to do - 
any good in the world.” 

‘‘ You are quite right—I don’t know where to go: and if one changes 
one’s name one must change one’s clothes too.” 

“Yes, I know where to go, and I’ve found out something besides. 
Come with me. Now stop. Look on the ground. What do you seo?” 

‘‘ See? Nothing—unless you mean those bits of stick under the 
stone.” 

‘«‘ That’s it—that’s A, my sign. That’s the man who’s bound himself 
to leave that sign.” 

‘¢ And who is he? What is he to do?” 

Zelda once more laid her hand upon his arm. 

“‘T think you feel as strange in my world as I felt in yours. But is 
not mine the best of the two ? Tell me when you ever ate so heartily as of 
my fowl. Tell me when you slept so soundly. If you had any cares, 
did they not all fly away when you closed your eyes ? Would you change 
back among people who only thought what other people told them to 
think, and did as other people were inclined? If you are wise and good, 
as you are, you ought to go among those like me, who are bad and 
foolish because they don’t know right from wrong. I could bea queen 
among what you call the poor, because I once had a guinea in my purse, 
and know A from B. What could you not do, who know all the letters 
there are, and more? There are plenty to teach the rich, and cure 
them, and tell them what they ought to do; but who is there to be one of 
us, and teach us about what is wise and good in the world? You scolded 
me for taking a fowl when we were hungry—and I don’t know why. 
You have scolded me whenever you saw me, and I never knew why. And 
there are a hundred and seventy-six like I. You want to know who is 
this man? He is what you would call a gipsy tinker. But for us, he will 
let us into our world—mine and yours—he will find us clothes for our 
new life, and shelter till we know what to do. I have lost my way, and 
he, gipsy tinker as he is, is at the gate of a country where I am Queen 
and you shall be King, and where we will rule better than with all their 
law. Come and help us.”’, 

‘Tt is all one to me. I am following chance—let us go.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
Tur GATES OF HoME. 


Ir is useful sometimes to follow and to remember the often-doubted 
existence of those who, in any class of life, are unburdened with that 
morbid piece of mechanism, a conscience. Aaron Goldrick, the real mur- 
derer, felt himself far less guilty than Harold Vaughan, whom logic and 
evidence had almost persuaded that he was a murderer against the tes- 
timony of his own conscious innocence. When he looked up and saw 
Zelda, he was terribly frightened for his neck; but when the fright was 
over, remorse did not supervene. The first thing he did was to make the 
most of his time by obtaining the fruits of his planned and premeditated 
crime. Avoiding the dead body, he first of all locked the cellar door, and 
then turned to the chest, which he doubted not contained all his wife’s 
hoard. He could not believe his eyes when he saw what it contained— 
nothing but a wonderful collection of pebbles, broken bricks and pot- 
sherds. Had she been mad, and had she indulged in the delusion that 
when she was heaping up rubbish she was heaping up gold? But he 
knew better than that; the small sums she had supplied him with from 
time to time had not turned to brick-dust when exposed to the open air, 
and they must have come from somewhere: though he had heard tell of 
fairy gold, he did not believe in it. 

He sat down on the edge of the chest and wiped his forehead a third 
time. 

‘¢ That was a clever woman that’s lying there,” he thought; ‘‘ but it’s 
not likely she was too clever forme. We must put two and two together, 
I suppose. The lid’s forced open; and I knew before that the lock was 
hampered. Now she knew I knew. She spent all last night in getting 
the money out and filling it with rubbish—not a bad notion. Then it 
stands to reason it’s still in the house, but not here. Now the question 
is, what's the least likely hiding hole ? Or perhaps, what’s the most likely 
hiding hole—for of course a clever woman like that would know that the 
least likely are always the ones people look in first when they’re playing 
hide and seek. But then again she’d know I knew that, and stow her 
coals away in some queer hole or other that no one could find even with 
a magic rod, that points out gold if it’s a mile underground. Let me 
see—there’s water, loose bricks, rat-holes—none would be a bad place if 
there weren’t notes—the rats would find out them. I wish money had a 
smell. ‘There’s no need to try her pockets, I suppose—she’d have jingled 
when she went down. I wonder how long it'll be before they think to 
break in. Shall I hide the old woman? One might stow her in the box 
and nail her down. No—they shan’t say I ever laid as much as a little 
finger on her, and there’ll be no chance for the rats to pick her bones. 
The sooner they find her, the sooner they'll leave the house clear again 
forme. They won't find a new tenant in a hurry, I take it: they'll shut 
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it up, and I'll enter rent-free. She’s been drowning the guineas :: but 
I’m no conjuror if I can’t have them high and dry again, when I’ve put 
a few days’ tramp between me and the Chokengri. Now to get out 
again and not be seen. Ouf! I must step over her—that’s bad luck, 
but never mind. There,” he exclaimed, as he passed the corpse, and 
muttered some meaningless charm, ‘‘ Alpha—Beta—Gamma—Delta—no, 
she didn’t move.” He almost ran through the water, scrambled through 
the door, and locked it from the outside. Then, having squinted up 
and down the lane till nobody was near, he swarmed up the high wall 
opposite like a cat, and crept along under it till he made his way to the 
river side. Even yet neither remorse nor conscience touched him, for 
he knew his slippery trade too well to fear that he had been seen, except 
by Zelda, and of her he was not afraid. 

It was a bitter disappointment to him, however, that he had so far got 
nothing but his pains. That he should discover Zelda’s fortune in due 
time he did not doubt, when the noise of his second crime had blown 
over and he could begin his search in a systematic way. But meanwhile 
his golden goose was dead, and he needed a few eggs sorely. He had 
spent almost all that was left of his pocket-money in burglar’s tools, 
and they were of so little value to him now that he let them drop into a 
pool of the Lesse, where they probably remain to this day. Then what 
could he do with nothing but two old packs of cards ? 

What could he not do, indeed? He took a long circuit until he 
reached a village in another county where he was best known, and boldly 
went into the public-house parlour. The tour had taken him four days, 
and he studiously entered the village from an opposite direction to that of 
St. Bavons. He put on his liveliest air, pulled out his cards, and in an 
hour’s time had satisfied a three days’ hunger. His next stage he made 
in the direction of St. Bavons, and now he took care to chatter with 
everybody he met on the road. He was no melodramatic criminal to 
tremble at every man he met and every sound he heard—he was as 
great a bodily coward as ever lived, and his peculiar use of the Greek 
alphabet proved him to be superstitious himself as well as a profiter 
by the superstitions of others, but he knew his fellow-creatures too well 
to be afraid of their shadows. An Oriental’s fear of death is not like 
an Occidental’s fear of dying, and Aaron was in all things an Oriental 
—minus the creed. His instinct of self-preservation was weak, and his 
desire to get the most out of the lives of others was strong. 

Still it was not without a tremor that he heard for the first time of the 
St. Bavons murder. It was from a young farmer who gave him a lift 
from the small market-town of Denethorp, and who had had dealings with 
him in the horse-line. 

‘‘ That’s a bad job away at St. Bavons,” said the young farmer. 

‘* What’s a bad job at St. Bavons ?” 

** What !—you all about everywhere and not heard ? A bad murder— 
it’s in the county paper at the ‘Arms.’ And a doctor, too—they kill their 
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patients of course; but it’s with pills, not crow-bars, I reckon—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! So it’s a doctor, is it? What’s his name?” 

‘A fine sort of a name, like story-books—Harold Vaughan.” 

‘IT don’t much like the quarters of that there mare of yours, mister— 
you'd better get rid of her while you can, I should say. So they’ve took 
him, have they ?” 

“‘None of your gammon, Mr. Goldrick. Do you mind the old bay 
you said wasn’t worth his keep you got from my father, and turned out 
double his price at Redchester ? None of your quarters for me—I’m a 
scalded dog, thank you. Yes, they've took him, and they'll hang him, 
too. Fancy knocking out an old woman’s brains with a bar. I hope 
they’ll hang him as high as the parish steeple.” 

‘* T hope they will, as high as the Moon.’’ And then his wits went to 
work to find out profit from this new complication in his affairs. 

‘* Let me see,” he thought. ‘Harold Vaughan and a doctor—that’s 
square. Squire Maynard’s boy, or I’m a fool.” He thought no farther 
that night, but went to sleep as calmly as Harold Vaughan himself 
after his roast fowl. His consultation with his pillow served its purpose, 
and the next morning he slightly altered the direction of his journey, 
which now took a curiously zigzag form. It was not unprofitable, however; 
and at the end of a week his pack of cards had resulted in a pack befitting 
his professed trade before he had dabbled in theatres. 

Meanwhile Zelda had guided her brother straightforwardly across 

_ country, making a good number of miles a day, and always following the 
direction pointed out by her sign, which never failed but once, and then, 
after a little trouble, she found it again. He followed her not blindly, but 
like one who has deliberately made up his mind that he is wholly in the 
hands of destiny. It must not be supposed, however, that he allowed her 
to support him and her on stolen food. Such a thing indeed might have 
happened, and an honest man might have found necessity too strong 
for his honesty. But the next day they had to pass through a town, 
and Harold Vaughan said, 

“It is no use—we cannot go on ag we are. Everybody is looking 
after us in such clothes as we wear. I shall stop here, manage an ex- 
change with some workman, tell him that Iam down in the world, and 
get told where hands are wanted. IfI earn wages, I suppose we can find 
some hovel near. It’s a miserable plan, but I will not have you steal, 
Zelda, even if we have to starve.” 

“‘No,” she said, ‘‘that will never do. Only let us finish this tramp, 
and when you see how we live you will not talk of such things again. 
You to live in a hovel and to work for a daily wage among men who think 
of nothing but beer—whom I’ve seorned ever since I was born! Are you 
tired of the sky and the fields ? Won't you wait till you’ve tried my 
world ?” 

‘‘ No—I don’t care if I live in the trunk of a tree, and never speak 
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to man or woman again. No, Zelda—I didn’t mean you. I suppose one 
can’t do without some sort of life, and you have made yourself mine. But 
how, without food, are we to get to our journey’s end, whatever it may be ?” 

‘‘You mean money ? Let me sing as I used to before I was Sylvia.” 

‘‘No, Zelda. It would be shameful for me to live on you.” 

‘‘ But Aaron did, and Carol, and Lucas, and Abner—all the Oberon 
lived on me, that were nothing to me. Why shouldn’t you?” 

‘If you don't know, I can’t tell you now.” 

‘¢- You are a great deal too wise for me, still.” She blushed crimson 
as they passed the door of a pawnbroker’s, and then, putting her hand 
into her bosom, took out his watch and chain and gave them into his hand. 
“That is your own, anyhow.” 

They left the town, and again wandered onward through the country 
lanes, the proceeds of the watch round which all these lives had grouped 
themselves, like the hours round the pivot, enabling them to proceed. 
They refreshed themselves and rested sometimes in village taverns, 
sometimes by the wayside, without paying much heed as to what was 
thought of them—whether they were set down as a runaway couple, 
or as an eccentric pair celebrating an eccentric honeymoon, whose baggage 
had gone on before. She had promised to be useful to him, and she was 
better than her word. Her spirits never flagged, and yet she never 
troubled him with her tongue—when he was downcast she was patient, 
and showed miraculous tact in reviving him with a timely word. She 
would ask him some question out of the depths of her ignorance which 
he could not refuse to answer and sometimes to discuss with her. By 
quick degrees, moreover, her ignorance became less and less appreciable : 
if she gained but little knowledge, she gained much wisdom, for she 
listened to every word he spoke and thought over every word. 

At last, one evening, she bade him look forward in the direction she 
pointed out with her hand, and made him observe a little curl of smoke 
among the bushes. They were on a wide common, covered with patches 
of gorse and bramble scattered over stony turf and indented with broken 
hollows. It was from one of these that the smoke arose. 

‘‘ There,” she said, ‘‘ that is the gate of our new world.” 

He looked again, and saw what he had often seen before, both in 
reality and in dreams. A small fire burned under a tripod of sticks; a 
low blackened tent, like the covering of a carrier’s van, was close by the 
embers; an ass tethered to a peg nibbled among the thistles, and a lurcher 
lay with his nose among the cinders. No human being was to be seen. 

Zelda, however, held up her face as if pricking her ears like the lurcher. 

‘You wait here,” she said to her companion. ‘‘I must goon alone.” 

He sat down on one of the grey stones with which the common was 
strewn, while she crept forward and lay down behind a bramble bush. 
She had been attracted by some faint echo of whispering voices, and this 


is what she heard through the brambles : 


‘* As sure as life I saw them together on the road.” 
VOL. XxvIlI.—no. 168. 36. 
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‘‘ You tell me strange things, brother.’’ 

“‘ My bag is empty, brother: that makes a man remember strange 
things.” 

‘‘ That our little chap should be a wise man among the Gorgios: it 
beats me, that does. It’s not like things used to be. I'll not believe 
that, not I. You are telling me lies.”’ 

‘*T’m not telling lies. I keep them for fools. And it’s in the blood. 
The Gorgios know their own.” ~~. 

**Not always, brother. I’m sorry for the little chap, though, if he’s 
gone off the old ways. We'd never meant to let him keep at the poor- 
house, and we wouldn't if my old Sunta hadn’t gone under the butter- 
cups.” 

*¢ All the better for him as things went, though. My bag’s empty—it 
wants filling. If the girl’s got hold of one ear, we must get hold of the 
other before the grass grows. He thinks he’s a poor-house brat: tell him 
his father was a gentleman ; and if he doesn’t give you a bit of that thou- 
sand, if it’s but twenty pounds, whatever his father was, he’s none. And 
I won't cry more than halves. You needn’t say ’twas you took him: ’twas 
Mag did that, you know.” 

‘* What !—twenty pound for letting a Gorgio gentleman know his father 
was old Joe the Cadger—my Sianta’s first man? Am I a fool, brother ?” 

‘‘A bit like one. Joe the Cadger, indeed! I won't just say who, 
because I don’t want you to have it all in your own hands, and I’m badly 
up for ten pound. Joe the Cadger wasn’t a squire.” 

‘‘ Nor was the little chap’s father a squire. I see what your game is 
now—nor ’tisn’t a bad one.” 

“Oh, my game’s all clear. There’s the squire’s son with a thousand 
pound. He can’t pay less than twenty for telling—ten for you, ten for 
me. Or if it’s a hundred, then fifties. I can’t say more fair.” 

‘« It’s a good trick, that’s true. But I'll tell you we must make things 
a bit more clear, if I’m to do as you say.”’ 

‘“‘ As how?” 

‘«‘The baby Sunta took from the Rani died the fortnight after, that’s 
all. The squire’s child never saw a winter in all his days: he went out 
just when snow came in. But Sunta’s brat was as strong as a bull-puppy, 
and if we hadn’t had to drop him for fear of trouble, when Sunta was took 
up for having lace that was given her, he’d have made people look alive. 
No, no: if so be Harold Vaughan’s his name, then Harold Vaughan’s as 


real Rom as you. But if you think he'll stand twenty pound—I'm not 


the man to say he isn’t a wavo Goryio.” 

‘‘ Devols Rat! That's the devil to pay—then—” 

But Zelda heard no more. Her heart swelled, and she blushed crim- 
son from head to foot. Was it for good or for ill she had found the 
Barengro in order to learn that Harold Vaughan was not her brother 
after all? Then what meant the passionate adoration that she now threw 


over his very name ? 
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She lay there, still trying to listen, but in vain. At last Aaron went 
off, and she, though scarcely knowing what she did, crept round the 
pushes and stood suddenly before the old tinker, who removed his hat and 
powed like a grandee of Spain to a princess—and such she was to him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CLAuDIA’s New SrupIo. 


‘‘No, Miss Claudia,” said Carol. ‘That wouldn’t do at all, if I 
know that ungrateful scoundrel the manager. Imade myself what I am. 
Nature meant me for a detective policeman—a Vidocgq, a Caliph of Bagdad, 
a Talleyrand. You mustn’t go to the police—Aaron’s old enough and 
’eute enough, I reckon, to be wide awake to them. But he’s not old nor 
‘cute enough, I also reckon, to be wide awake to me. First catch your 
Aaron—that’s a pun—then cook him: that’s putting horse and cart the 
right way round. It wasn't yesterday I found out that there’s a country 
in England where all sorts of odd things happen that none of you that read 
your daily paper ever think of, and to get at the bottom of them we musin’t 
use any of our clumsy machines. We mean to get Aaron into the net of 
law, but we mustn’t bait it with a policeman.” 

The advice suited Claudia well. The one purpose in life left to her 
was to obtain justice for Harold Vaughan, and to obtain it moreover by 
her own effort. Carol's advice was-not only sound in itself—he really 
thought now that he had to think for her—but she felt an inward con- 
sciousness that the battle would be but half fought unless she kept its 
conduct in her own hands. Here was a splendid opportunity for being 
up and doing, when the whole responsibility of obtaining social justice for 
her lover lay with her. 

The sinews of the campaign were the only things needful, and they 
came unexpectedly and providentially to her eyes, but in reality without 
any strange coincidence or out-of-the-way cause. Her picture was sold 
for more than its price to a man whose name she never heard before and 
never heard again. Such things ought not to be revealed, seeing that she 
never knew, and does not know now, how Carol slaved and pinched for 
three long weeks to buy a picture that he did not mean to sell. He 
made Brandon’s life, and the lives of others, a burden to them until he 
got work and did it ; then he bought the view on the Lesse, hid it behind 
his bed, and spent what remained over in a break-out that kept him away 
from Claudia for three days, after which he returned with red eyes, but 
with a mind at ease. 

Claudia met him with the good news. ‘TI have sold my picture! ’’ she 
said. ‘*AmI to thank you?” 

He blushed, for the only time within the memory of man. 

‘No, Miss Claudia. I’ve done most things, but that wasn’t me,’’ he 
said, rejecting for the first time a chance of taking credit to himself for 

86—2 
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all things, from recommending bell-hangers to the precession of the 
equinoxes. ‘ By Jove—it’s a fine day!” 

In two days more Claudia had left London: and she, too, felt her 
native country air like a caress of old time, almost the sweeter for its utter 
sadness. With her extreme frugality she could live in a small St Bavong 
lodging for months to come, even if she failed to obtain employment as a 
drawing mistress ; and the orphan daughter of Mr. Brandt could not fail 
to do that, now that she had buried the last shadow of her pride. It was 
with the calmest forgetfulness of self that she set about her purpose—her 
nearest approach to selfishness being a desire to satisfy her longing to 
expiate her own unconscious injustice. Harold Vaughan might never be 
anything to her, but she, like Zelda, only in a widely different way, must 
be all to him, whether he ever knew it or no. Her plan required a 
woman’s constancy and a man’s courage, and it is with honour and 
thanksgiving that I weleome back my heroine to the front once more. 

I am not sure that I can wholly account for what induced her to lay 
her special plans. Women, as somebody once aptly said, do not go down- 
stairs step by step, but leap down over the banisters—lacking or scorn- 
ing the steps of logic, they run the risk of a neck-breaking, but thus reach 
the same end by a swifter means. Besides, Claudia was one of those who 
believe in unearthly aid, and can take the means upon trust when their 
hearts assure them of the worthiness of the end. Still her chase was not 
exactly of the wild-goose order. In the first place, she knew whom she 
was looking after, while he had never even heard of her: and, with Carol's 
aid, his motives for committing the murder were tolerably clear. 

With these lights, she studied the evidence, as it had been reported 
in the local papers, like a lawyer, and she was intensely struck by two 
points that became the centre of her farther speculations. One was the 
fact that, as Carol had seen, the chest had been forced open before the 
blow : the other was the incomprehensibly motiveless act of filling it up 
with rubbish afterwards. It was inconceivable waste of time—rather the 
act of an idiot than of a sharp fellow like the murderer. Not only 
so, but there were no traces of similar rubbish about the house; so 
it must have been brought there with a deliberate design. Where 
all seemed so dark, she was obliged to be content with the smallest 
clue she could find, and the same thought occurred to her as to Aaron 
—that Mrs. Goldrick herself must have used the chest as a blind. She 
then, as every detective should do, though with many a shudder, put her- 
self in the place of the criminal, and asked herself what she would have 
done had she committed a murder for the sake of a chest of money in 
such a place, and had found it filled with bricks and stones. She answered 
herself by repeating her former idea—that Mrs. Goldrick, fearful of 
robbery, had removed the gold and had filled it up so that the weight 
might remain the same; and that the criminal, if as thorough-going as 
herself, would not rest until he had returned to the empty house and 
obtained the fruits of his crime when its traces had passed away. 
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She was more than ever averse to putting the police on his track, for 
many reasons besides those which had at first led her to follow the advice ot 
Carol. One was that Carol himself would be placed in a most villanous 
light; another, that with such evidence as she possessed—that of 
Mademoiselle Leczinska being clearly unattainable—a conviction would be 
improbable, and its failure would recoil upon Harold Vaughan. She gave 
herself a certain period to watch and wait, in order to give Aaron time to 
return to the house that she trusted would prove a trap for him. If he 
could be actually found there, under any circumstances, it would be 
enough to connect him with the place, and the next link would, no doubt, 
supply itself. As to Zelda, Claudia thought it needless to trouble her- 
self, Carol was able to explain her presence there, and a woman who 
was either so cowardly or so indifferent as to let an innocent man run 
the risk of being hanged for want of a word was just as well left out of 
the question. 

Assuming her trap to be baited as she supposed, she had to invent 
some way of making it self-acting, by showing when the rat had begun to 
nibble. This was the really hard part of the task, and it was long before 
the riddle was solved. At length she made up her mind: and her plot 
was one which would have taxed all the resources of even her courage, had 
her heart any room for a single thought of self or fear. If boldness 
and recklessness of consequences to one’s self is the invincible power 
it is generally supposed to be in dealing with cowards, she was bound 
to win. 

But what her plan was will be best learned by leaving her who was 
made up of heart and conscience for him who had been overlooked when 
nature was serving out these advantages, or disadvantages, whichever they 
may be. Aaron was by no means an enemy to be despised—he had that 
bad heart and good stomach which are also generally supposed to insure 
success when they act together, and he, too, had sold himself into bond- 
age to an idea. When a man commits a murder, he commits himself to 
getting all his benefits, unless he is willing to confess himself not 
only ascoundrel, but a stupid scoundrel; and if scoundrelism was 

Aaron’s forte, a character for not being done, even by fate, was his 
foible. 

Having transacted his business with the old tinker, without the hope of 
making a large profit, but simply out of the instinct which leads men like 
him to take the greatest amount of trouble and to lay the most elaborate 
plans in order to reach very small ends, Aaron turned his face once more 
to St. Bavons. He had placed so many wanderings between himself and 
the city, that he felt confident of baffling pursuit, even if he was not sure of 
being altogether without the circle of suspicion. He was afraid of Zelda no 
more—her being in the company of Harold Vaughan would disarm her 
evidence of all credit, even if she chose to tell her improbable tale. He 
could now prove her to be a friend of Harold Vaughan and his own enemy, 
though he was disappointed in learning from the Barengro that her story 
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would lose the discredit attaching to the evidence of a blood relation, 
Still, it would all do. He pictured to himself how justice would say to her, 
through his counsel, ‘‘ Why did you not come forward before, when you were 
present at the trial ? What relation are you to Dr. Vaughan? Have you 
been in his company ever since he was discharged? Has not the prisoner 
Goldrick beaten you sometimes when you were living under his care ? 
Have you not been in trouble yourself?’’ Anda dozen other questions 
that, his forensic experience told him, would weigh with a jury for him 
even more than his squinting eyes would tell against him. 

On reaching St. Bavons, he put up at a small public-house in the 
suburbs frequented by hawkers, where he was well known, and the next 
evening turned the talk of the tap-room obtrusively upon the murder. It 
was easy, for it was still a favourite topic among those who were more or 
less professionally interested in the accidents attaching to burglary and 
housebreaking. 

‘‘ What I say is,” said one customer, ‘he ought to have swung for it, 
and so he would have, too, if he hadn’t been a swell.” 

‘They didn’t play pea and thimble with their wigs when bandy Sam 
knocked over a constable. He got Botany Bay.” 

‘Fair play’s a jewel. I’m an Englishman, I am; if I’m ever ina 
hole, I'll ask my lawyer what he charges extra for twisting the papers 
upside down.” 

“They won’t do it for you. You won't find a live earl to pretend to 
swear against you, and all the time pay the lawyers all round to find out 
you were justifiable manslaughter.” 

So these Lady Penroses and Miss Perrotts of the thieves’ drawing- 
room discussed things from their own point of view, and not much 
more wrongly, when Aaron put in his word. 

*‘ And what’s come of the house? They say it belongs to the big 
church, I hear—I expect they'll lose their rent this many a day.” 

*T hear say they’ll pull it down,” said the landlord. 

‘Pull it down!” exclaimed Aaron, his hair bristling at the thought 
of Zelda’s Fortune falling to the Dean and Chapter of St. Bavons, instead 
of comingto him. “So they’re going to pull it down,” he said, recovering 
himself. ‘A good job too. When?” 

** Hulloa, though—look here, you all!” broke in one of the others. 
‘*Here’s a go.” He read from the back of the St. Bavons paper, 
‘* Wanted Immediately.—A steady man, without incumbrances, to take 
charge of a house and studio, Number 5, Old Wharf Side. Liberal 
Wages and Allowance. Apply in person only, B. C., 14 College St., St. 
Bavons.”’ ‘‘There’s a go for you—who’s a steady man?” 

“‘T wouldn’t go into that house, not for all the old woman’s money. 
I can’t abide the horrors.” 

‘* What’s a studio? If it’s genteel for a wine-vaults, it might do to 
throw over Poll, and go in for a steady man.” 

Aaron said nothing, but called the next morning, as early as possible, 
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at 14 College Street, which proved to be a small stationer’s, and asked 
for B. C. 

‘«‘That’s Miss Brandt you want ?”’ asked the shop-boy. 

‘May be ; I only know it’s B. C.” 

«Then you was to step up. This way.” And in a small room up- 
stairs he found a young lady, tall, pale and careworn, dressed in the 
deepest mourning, and employed with a pencil. 

The pencil almost dropped from her hand as she looked at Aaron’s 
slender figure, sallow face, hocked nose, and marvellous eyes. Her bait 
had taken with even startling swiftness. She had not had to dismiss 
more than two candidates for service with B.C. Shoe had not had much 
trouble in sending them away, when they found what house in Old Wharf 
Side bore the number 5. 

« What is your name ?” she began. 

“My name, ma’am ? John Smith, my name is—groom by trade. I 
hope I speak to Mrs. B. C.” 

First trick for Claudia. He had taken a false name. 

“Oh, my advertisement. Yes, I am B. C.; that is to say, Miss 
Brandt, a painter. Good studios are hard to get here, in a good part of 
the town, out of the noise, and some nonsensical notions about ghosts 
have let me have that house in Wharf Side for a song. I say this, 
because it’s fair to tell you, if you are afraid of ghosts, that No. 5 is 
where——”’ 

*T know, my lady. Bless your sweet ladyship’s heart alive, I’m no 
more fearsome of ghosts than of you. I rather like them.” 

‘‘ You're a sensible fellow. You're not married?” 

‘No more than that table, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘ But as for steadiness. You'll have sole care of the house, night 
and day. So I must have a steady man, who won’t be at the public- 
house and will be always about the premises. It won’t be a pleasant 
place, I’m afraid ; but I'll make you as comfortable as I can. You have 
a character from where you were as groom ?”’ 

‘«‘ That’s it, ma’am. I don’t say I'd take the place if I could get a 
nicer sort of one. To tell the truth, I’m a poor fellow that’s been up 
and down the country this six year, doing odd jobs when tle rheumatics 
wasn’t on. It’s as much for the charity I come for as the wages, and 


‘you'll know I am as steady as a parson’s cob when I say I’ve not touched 


a drop since I was born.” 

‘¢That sounds well. I'll give youatrial. I sha’n’t live at the house 
altogether, but I shall sleep there sometimes, and work there for some 
hours in the morning. ‘You will have to do the house-work, answer the 
door, and see that all’s safe, and anything else I may order. I'll engage 
you by the week at first, for fear we shouldn’t agree. I'll give you—let 
me see—fifteen shillings every Saturday, and you must find your own 
food. The furniture—for three rooms—goes in on Friday. You can go 
in on the same day, I suppose ?”’ 
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‘¢T’m ready, ma’am—this minute, if you please.” 

‘‘ On Friday, then. Good-morning.” 

Her undertaking had restored all her energies, and she felt a glow of 
excitement, almost of high spirits, at having set up housekeeping with a 
murderer for major-domo. 

In-the meantime, though she was carried on by her strength and 
singleness of purpose, her soul longed for a word from him, or of him, 
for whom she was striving with no prospect of any kind of reward. He 
had not even told her that he loved her, and she knew him too well now 
not to know that he would suffer any torture rather than ask her to share 
what was, in truth, the worst part of a felon’s social doom. She knew 
not even where he was. It was only hope and new-born faith that told 
her that wherever he was, whatever might have become of him, he was 
surely faithful to her, now and always. 

But this was merely the cloud-work of feeling, which the true worker 
only looks upon to sweep away. It was enough for her will that she 
had Aaron under her eye; it could only be a question of time before the 
strength of a true purpose should overcome the strength of one that was 
blind and vile. So man proposes, and so it seemed to her. 
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